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(From the London Evan. Mag. Vol. xviii. p. 89._) 


SKETCH OF THE CHARACTER OF THE LATE MR. THOMAS HAWKES, 
OF PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Tue following brief memorial of 
a worthy and liberal man is taken 
from a sermon, preached on oc- 
casion of the death of Mr. 
Hawkes, at Orange Street Chap- 
el, December 24, 1809, by the 
Rev. John Townsend. This ser- 
mon is printed but not publish- 
ed, being circulated only among 
the friends of the deceased: we 
are permitted, however, to insert 
in this work that part of it which 
relates to the “character, expe- 
rience, and closing scene”’ of Mr. 
Hawkes. 

The preacher takes for his 
text, Matt. xxiv. 44. Therefore, 
be ye also ready; for in such an 
hour as ye think not, the Son of 
man cometh. In these striking 
words Mr. T. observes, That we 
have, Ist, A part of the charac- 
ter of Christ, he is the Son of'man. 
2dly, An important event stated, 
the Son of man cometh. Sdly, The 
uncertainty of the period when 
this event shall take place, ye 
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know neither the day nor the hour. 
4thly, An appropriate and im- 
pressive inference deduced from 
the whole, therefore be ye also 
ready. Having illustrated each 
of these parts of the text, Mr. 
Townsend proceeds to direct the 
attention of his hearers to the 
character of his departed friend; 
on which he expresses himself 
thus: 

If what I have to say on this 
part of the subject resulted only 
from my own knowledge, and 
from my own feelings, it might 
be suspected, that in drawing 
his portrait I was governed by 
the partiality which friendship 
insensibly induces; but I am ad- 
dressing some in this congrega- 
tion who knew him much long- 
er, if not more intimately, than I 
did; and I know you are of opin- 
ion that it is scarcely possible to 
speak too highly of his general 
character. You have been near 
observers of his temper and con- 
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duct, and can bear honorable tes- 
fimony to the energy, of that 
grace which was In him, and also 
to the abundance of that fruit 
which it yielded, scarce a single 
day passing over his head that 
was not marked by some hia ork 
of faith and labor of love.” 

The first point of view in which 
we shall consider him, is that of 
a Tradesman. He had beenwell 
educated for this department of 
life by the manner and spirit In 
which he had conducted himself 
as a servant; for, whilst in that 
capacity, he was remarkably ac- 
tive and industrious, always cco- 
nomical in the use of his time 
(generally making seven days in 
a week) and extremely frugal in 
his expenditure. When he be- 
gan the world for himself, it was 
not under those auspicious cir- 
cumstances which fail to the lot 
of some young men, who, in ad- 
dition to a business already form- 
ed, have ample supplies to con- 
duct it with ease and success. 
But whatever he lacked, in point 
either of connexions or property, 
was abundantly supplied by his 
uniform endeavor to oblige, join- 
ed with unremitting prudence 
and activity; and aided by the 
economy and active services of 
his invaluable partner in life, 
of whom I fcel no scruple in 
saying (without any disparage- 
ment to the many excellent fe- 
males I am addressing) that she 
was one of the most industrious, 
benevolent, and pious women of 
our day. 

For some time he had difficul- 
ties to struggle against; but he 
soon began to surmount them; 
and in a very few years the Lord 
so blessed the work of his hands 
that he became exposed toa new 
danger, that of being carried a- 


way by the deceitful allurement, 
of prosperity: but here also the 
Lord assisted him, and enabled 
him to set his face as a flint, and 
hazard the sacrifice of his tem. 
poral advantage to the testimony 
and approbation of his con. 
science. His business introduc. 
ed him not only to the first nobil- 
ity of the land, but also to the 
princes of the blood; some oj 
whom once accustomed them. 
selves to sce and consult with 
their tradesmen on the Lord’s 
Day morning. This evil prac. 
tice he resolutely withstood, and 
refused to attend; yet, he did i: 
in such a way as to avoid giving 
offence.* In short, he acted as 
an independent, just, and disin- 
terested man towards his supe. 
riors. Towards his equals he 
was affable and obliging, and rea- 
dy to render them advice and 
assistance proportioned to his a- 
bility. As a master, he was hu- 
mane and liberal: he thought the 
laborer worthy of his hire. | 
have before me to day those who 
can reflect upon twenty, twenty- 
five, yea, some of you more than 


* Iremember well his telling me, 
that he was once sent for on the Lovd’s 
Day morning, to attend on a person of 
high rank, just as he was setting off 
to “worship God. He expressed his 
surprise to the groom, asked him it 
he knew what day it was, and inti- 
mated that the message must certain- 
ly refer to the next day. The groom 
assured him that was not the case; 
but that his master must sec him im- 
mediately. He then desired the 
groom to present his duty to his Roy- 
al Hi ghness, and inform ‘him that he 
always made a point of attending the 
worship of God on that day; but that 
he would wait upon his Royal High- 
ness early the next morning; and. to 
the honor of the Prince, he receive’ 
lim with his usual civility. 
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thirty years connexion with him; 
and the unfeigned tears I ave 
seen you shed for the loss of your 
late employ er, demonstrate that 
you have lost a friend as well as 
; master, and speak louder than 
any cncomiums I can utter. 

We look at him as a Relative. 
iT>w many I am addressing this 
moiing, who have to bless Ged 
for him under this character! 
Thouvh you were the children of 
other parents, and to all appear- 
ance destined to live in places 
remote from the metropolis and 
each other, he gathe ‘ed you a- 
round him, co: nsidered you in 
the light of children, and placed 
you In situations and circumstan- 
ces which tended to your com- 
fort and prosperity. He sweeten- 
ed the cares and duties of your 
station with the cheerful smile 
of approbation, and the tokens of 
his friendship and liberality. As 
he prospered, he studied to pro- 
mote your prosperity; and when 
-rovidence permitted him no 
longer to abide among you, to 
smooth the thorny path of life 
with his counsel and his compa- 
ny, he scattered among you the 
fruits of his honest, persevering, 
and successful industry. I most 
sincerely sympathize with you 
ali; because I know that, in your 
departed relative, you have lost a 
cuide, a friend, and a father: but 
make his God your God, his 
faith and experience yours, make 
that Jesus, in whom he trusted 
for salvation and eternal life, your 
Savior and your all, and you shall 
j0in his company in those realms 
of purity and bliss to which 
he is gone! 

When I recollect the spirit 
and conduct of our departed 
‘riend in the domestic circle, and 
‘entrast them with those of some 
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other professors, how marked is 
the difference! To their wives 
they are churls, to their relatives 
they are tyrants, and to their ser- 
vants they are oppressors. ‘They 
too prosper in the world; but 
they hold all that the bounty of 
Heaven has lavished upon them 
with such a covetous grasp, that 
their Nearest and most indigent 
and afflicted relatives, nay, even 
their own children, cannot extort 
from them the smallest token of 
liberality. 

Again: let us look at our de- 
par ied friend as a Christian. 
There is reason to think that he 
was very early acquainted with 
the truth and power of that relig- 
ion, in the belief of which his 
heart felt the true influence of 
sanctification, and by the rich 
consolations of which he was a- 
bundantly supported in the near 
prospect of death and eternity. 
He was by education and habit 
a churchman; and, of course, he 
not only attached himself to that 
communion, but when he could 
not find what he esteemed to be 
the pure Gospel in’ sermons 
preached at church, he frequent- 
ed such chapels as had a near 
resemblance in their a to 
the practice of the establishment.’ 
His attendance was chiefly di- 
vided between Tottenham Court 
Chapel and the Lock Chapel 
(more frequently the latter) till 
he became connected with Or- 
ange Street Chapel. 

But the place of his attendance 
is altogether unimportant, com- 
pared with the great question of 
how he lived and how he died. 
We know, by the evidence of 
incontrovertible facts, that there 
may be a long anda regular at- 
tendance upon the soundest and 
most impressive evangelical 
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ministry, connected with great 
knowledge, ardent zeal, shining 
gifts, and unbounded liberality, 
where the iife and power of re- 
ligion, and the personal exem- 
plification of its purity, may all 
be wanting. He was nota pro- 
fessor of this description; he was 
a genuine Christian. He had a 
sound judgment as to what was 
truth; he felt the power of that 
truth upon his heart and con- 
Science, and incessantly aimed 
to adorn the doctrine of God our 
Savior, by abounding in all the 
fruits of holiness. He walked 
in iiis family as one that feared 
God, as one that loved the souls 
of those who were round about 
him, as one who was determined 
to “show piety at home.’’* 

Such was the influence of re- 
ligion upon his mind that he was 
huiible without the affectation 
of humility, he wos firm without 
being obstinate, he was cheertul 
without levity, he was serious 
without being either melancholy 
or morose; and, in his attention to 
the cause of God and the poor, 
he was liberal without being 
either ostentatious or imprudent. 
What is peculiarly worthy of no- 
tice is, that his liberaiity was of 
the most extensive and diffusive 
kind: it was free from all that 
partiality and narrow-minccdness 
which discover themselves in 
too many wealthy Christians. 
The free-wili offerings of his pi- 
ous benevolence were not made 
to names, to forms, or to party: 
his soul was as free from biget- 
ry as it was from deceit and hy- 
pocrisy. It was to the cause of 
God, and the interests of religion 
in gencral, that he consecrated 
his beneficence. He listened to 


* 1 Tim. v. 4. 


the calls of humanity and relig. 
ion wheresoever their voice was 
tobe heard; the streams of his 
kindness flowed ii to every de- 
partment of the Christian saiic- 
tuary. He did not stand disput- 
ing with himself whether _he 
should assist -the church, the 
chapel, or the meeting; as far 
as he could do it with a good con- 
science, he assisted them ail; 
and embraced as brethren ail 
who belonged to them, provided 
they were sound in the faith, and 
lived in holiness. If the pure 
Gospel of Jesus might be more 
extensively spread, if the inter- 
ests of genuine religion could 
be advanced, if human misery 
were to be alleviated, you might 
reckon upon his aid. He was 
deeply impressed with a sense 
o: his obligation to God: he did 
not esteem the goid or the sil- 
ver his own; he considered him- 
self as a steward, and his heart 
was expanded and warmed in 
the best of causes. He knew 
well that real misery and vital 
godliness belonged not exciu- 
sively to any party; and_ there- 
fore, wherever he found these, 
he recognized them, and seemed 
desirous of imbibing the spirit 
and imitating the example of the 
good Samaritan. He observed 
the aspect of the times in which 
he lived; and rejoiced to see 
Christians of difierent classes 
foregoing their prejudices, and 
uniting with heart and hand to 
do goed to the souls of their fel- 
low-men. He was not satisfied 


with looking on, or expressing 4 
cold and reluctant approbation 
of their good intentions; but; 
knowing thatGod works bymeans, 
he assisted to provide them, and 
thereby stimulate to yet wider 
and ior@ energetic operations. 
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There are but few, if any, in- 
stitutions intimately connected 
with the diffusion of religious 
truth and the salvation of souls, 
to which he was not a cheerful 
contributor. It is now well 
known that, in the most private 
manner, he presented !000/. to 
the Missionary Society only a 
few days before his death; nor 
was the name of the donor di- 
vuleed till he was beyond the 
reach of human blame or praise. 
It is surmised by his friends, 
that if he had lived but a few 
days longer, some other useful 
and important institutions would 
have received proofs of his liber- 
ality. Few men ever felt or en- 


joyed the luxury of doing good 


more than he did. 

But I must close with a word 
or two concerning our friend’s 
dismission from the body. Hav- 
ing, from an early period of life, 
known the Savior, experienced 
the power of his grace, and 
walked in the way of his com- 
mandnments, he was enabled for 
mahy years to contemplate the 
approach of death without anxie- 
ty, though the subject of com- 
plicated and long continued dis- 
ease, and often apparently with- 
in a step of the grave. That re- 
ligiony which had been the so- 
lace and support of his mind 
during this trying season, did 
not tail him in his last hours; it 
produced a settled tranquillity of 
mind, a cheerful resignation to 
the will of his heavenly Father. 
The night preceding his depar- 
ture, he experienced great diffi- 
culty of respiration; but there 
were no symptoms which indica- 
ted speedy dissolution. He ap- 
peared to enjoy great inward 
peace, expressed an entire con- 
idence in God, and said to the 


person attending upon him, that 
he hoped the Lord would pre- 
serve him from all murmuring 
and impatience. He hada very 
indifferent night; but rese on the 
Lord’s Day morning much as 
usual, and came down to family- 
worship; which was conducted 
by his friend Dr. Hawker, who 
was spending a few days with 
him. After making some ar- 
rangements concerning the dif- 
ferent parts of the family going 
to worship, he retired to his own 
room while breakfast was pre- 
paring. A noise (something 
like a person falling) was almost 
immediately heard in the cham- 
ber which was over the room 
where the family were just sit- 
ting down. <A servant at the 
same instant went up stairs, and 
called Mr. Hawkes; but no ane 
swer being returned, and the 
door being fastened, she came 
down again, and mentioned it. 
This exciting alarm, Mr. Walk- 
er and Dr. Hawker both went up 
stairs. Mr. W. forced open the 
door; and, to their great astonish- 
ment and distress, they found 
him lifeless at the bed-side! The 
position in which he was found, 
plainly indicated that he had ex- 
pired either in the act of kneel- 
ing down to private prayer, or 
while actually engaged in it. 
When raised up by his afflicted 
friend and relative, his counte- 
nance appeared entirely undis- 
turbed; and presented an wnu- 
sually pleasant smile, rather than 
any symptom of pain. Thus, in- 


stead of coming on that Lord’s 
Day morning to this house of 
prayer, and approaching the ta- 
ble of the Lord with his Chris- 
tian friends, he was suddenly ta- 
ken to a heavenly banquet above, 
and began a Sabbath which shall 
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Jaw. 
neverend. His departure from ‘His prayer scarce ended ere his 
this to a better world was at once praise begun!’ 
so sudden and imperceptible, ' 
that it resembled being translat- We conclude this sketch o/ 


ed more than dying, He could Mr. Hawkes’s character with 
hardly be said to pass through the following List of his Charity. 
the dark valley of the shadow of Legacies, which will long remain 
Death, he rather stepped over iz. @ noble monument of his cathol- 
Sudden death was to him, doubt- 118m and his benevolence:— 
less, sudden glory:— 


CHARITY-LEGACIES.* 
Dolls. Cts. 


To the London Missionary Socicty tt, tam 7,ili 1] 
Missionary Society for Africa and the East - - 2,666 66 
Poor pious Clergy in the country chee eye, « 2,666 66 
Decayed ministers in Lady Huntingdon’s connexion 1,333 38 
Society for propagating Religious Knowledge among the 

ee FP eS Ae get | eee 444 44 
A Society in the West of England - « wile 4,000 00 
A Society in the North of England 2s 2.2 © « <@000: 0 
Cheshunt College - - - - - o 3.555 55 
Hoxton Academy . - ° ° ms 1,333 33 
British and Foreign Bible Society - ° ° 3,55" 55 
Naval and Military Bible Society - . 1,333 33 
Sunday School Society - - - ° . 888 88 
Sick man’s Friend Society, - - ° - 1,333 33 
Strangers Friend Society - - - . ‘ 888 88 
London Penitentiary (Pentonville,) - . - = 2,666 66 
Plymouth Penitentiary, . “ . ‘ - 888 88 
Lock Hospital, - - - - ~ . 9,222 22 
Lock Asylum, - - ° . . . 2,222 22 
New Rupture Society, - - - . . 1,333 33 
Trustees for the Poor in Bromsgrove, in Worcester- 

shire, St ae 3,555 53 
All debts owing on account of the New Chapels, at Stour- 

bridge, and Wordesley, computed at about 3,777 77 


—" 


Iy5 $51,777 68 
Add 1000/. sterling given to the London Missionary 


Society, afew days before the deathof Mr. Hawkes. 4,444 44 


a, 


$56,222 13 








* For the convenience of our readers, we have reduced the money and 
stock, left by Mr. Hawkes for charitable purposes, into the currency of the 
United States. From the great liberality of this gentleman, it will easily be 
conceived, that he must have made many large donations to similar objects 
during bis life. Ed, Pan. 
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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 





LECTURES ON THE EVIDENCES OF DIVINE REVELATION. 


(No. VI. concluded from p. 300.) 


iil. To formthe most correct 
views concerning this subject, 
it will be necessary to examine 
the period of society, in which 
traditions are formed, and in 
which they are first recorded by 
the pen. 

Whenever a nation has pro- 
ceeded so far from savageness 
towards civilization, as to com- 
mence the work of writing his- 
tory, it 1s evident, that, as no 
written records exist before 
this time, the only materials 
wiiich the first historians possess, 
must betraditionery stories, re- 
ceived by the writers and their 
contemporaries, as the most au- 
thentic materials of their nation- 
al history. From these oral tra- 
ditions the first historians must, 
of necessity. derive all their ac- 
counts of times, preceding their 
own. Some advantage may be 
evined to the present purpose, 
by inguiring whet would be the 
natural conduct of a historian 
thus situated. It is evident, 

1. That’ no such historian 
— write any thing, beside 

nat he hoped, and expected, 
would gain general credit among 
those, for whom he wrote. 

The disgrace, to which every 
liar is ex posed even among ignor- 
ant and barbarous nations, Is a 
sulicient reason to induce a man, 
Who writes with a view to his 
own reputation, always so to 
Write, as hopefully to gain the be- 
lief of those, for whom he writes. 
No such historian therefore 


can be believed to have written 
that, which he supposed his read- 
ders would know to be false. 

Should it be objected, that 
Voltaire has said, ‘“*Monsieur Ab- 
be, I must be read, whether [I 
am believed or not;” I answer, 
There never was but one Voltaire. 
I answer again, that even he ex- 
pected to be believed by the 
multitude. 

The only ways, in which 
such a historian can be expos- 
ed to falsehood, of which I now 
think, are the following. 

First: He will naturally be in- 
duced to flatter hisnation, or other 
favorites; and thus either to in- 
sert flattering narratives, false 
in themselves, though not known 
by him to be false, or to flatter 
his countrymen by collecting and 
embcllishing such facts, as were 
honorable to them, or to dis- 
guise, or omit, such as were dis- 
honorable. 

Secondly: To fill up with prob- 
bable and pleasing circumstan- 
ces such chasms, as he found 
unsupplied by tradition, so as to 
connect m his narrative periods 
and facts, which tradition had 
left unconnected. 

Thirdly: To furnish the best 
reasons, in his power, to sanc- 
tion the customs, laws, religion, 
measures, and exploits, of his 
nation. 

Fourthly: As such a writer may 
be frequently perplexed by im- 
perfect and scemingly lnconsist- 
ent traditions; he may be sup- 
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posed to choose the most pleas- 
ing and flattering; and, although 
acting with integrity, may often 
be ata loss to determine which 
of two, or more, traditionary ac- 
counts is true. 

Fifthly: In cases, where no in- 
formation concerning his subject 
is furnished by tradition, he may, 
perhaps, resort to invention, to 
supply the deficiency; feeling 
secure from contradiction, where 
all are ignorant. 

These may seem copious sour- 
ces of error. A moderate at- 
tention will, however, show, that 
they are fraught with little dan- 
ger; For, 

In the first place, no historian 
will, in any of these cases, dare 
to contradict received traditions. 

In a rude state of society, such 
as is here supposed, nations hold 
nothing dearer, or more sacred, 
than their traditions. Whatever 
they are, they still wear this 
high character. Nor can any 
individual deny their truth, or 
question their authority, without 
danger to his reputation. This 
great, and most important, class 
of traditional accounts is, there- 
fore, to be esteemed safe from 
corruption, at the period specifi- 
ed. 

Secondly: When inventions 
are actually palmed upon us for 
truth, the falsehood may in very 
many cases be detected. 

In many cases they will carry 
their own refutation on their face. 
In others, they will clash with 
other parts of the same nar- 
rative. In others, they will 
clash with the narratives of con- 
temporary, or following, writers 
of the same, or other nations. 
In others still, they will mot ac- 
cord with that state of things, 
which is irresistibly inferred 


from preceding or succeeding 
events. In one or other of these 
modes, few of them will escape 
detection. We may not, indeed, 
be able to discover what is true: 
but we may usually, and certain- 
ly, detect the falsehood. 

Much light, also, may ordina- 
rily be derived from the charac- 
ter of the writer himself; from 
his interests, prejudices, partial- 
ities, good sense, accuracy of ob- 
servation, integrity, candor, 
nearness of time and place to 
the events recorded, opportuni- 
ties of being informed, and other 
things generally of a similar na- 
ture. From these sources the 
degree of credit due to him, 
may, without much difficulty, be 
in most cases ascertained,and the 
doubts which still remain, may 
usually be removed; partly by a 
consideration of the facts them- 
selves, and partly by the tenor 
of the narrations. 

Generally it may be received 
as a truth, that a historian at the 
period specified, could in no way 
so effectually please his own na- 
tion, or so strongly recommend 
himself, as by carefully collect- 
ing, and faithfully recording, 
their received traditions. These 
will usually have their basis in 
truth; and are, I think, generally, 
and sufficiently, marked as tradi- 
tions by the early historians. 

A story concerning facts, ex- 
isting, or professedly existing, 
at the time when it was formed, 
will in a rude state of society be 
probably always true, at least in 
substance. Those, who form 
traditionary stories of what pass- 
es within their own knowledge, 
deserve, undoubtedly, as much 
credit, as those, who write the 
histories of their own times. 
Perhaps, they deserve more; 
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hecause they have oftener been 
eve witnesses of what they relate; 
and because men of the former 
class are as likely to be sincere, 
as those of the latter. In the 
speeches made by the Jroguots 
i their public transactions with 
the Huglish, 1 do not remember 
a single assertion concerning 
facts, which I have thought my- 
self warranted to question. 

I have here made no allow- 
ance for such misconceptions of 
fucts, as may be supposed to have 
their source in the weakness, or 
the ignorance, of the relater. 
The reason is, misconceptions 
rarely respect the facts them- 
selves, but their causes, effects, 
and circumstances: and with 
these I have no present concern. 
In truth, plain people relate facts 
at least as correctly, as men of 
more information; whatever mis- 
takes they may commit in as- 
sining causes, or their effects. 

1V. Whenever the traditiona- 
ry stories of either nations, or 
persons, are formed independent- 
ly, or without the knowledge of 
each other, and yet substantially 
assert the same facts; we may 
probably rely on them, almost 
without any danger of being de- 
ceived. In this case, exclusive- 
ly of the reasons already given, 
their truth is forcibly evinced by 
the following considerations: 

1, The Chances, that two per- 
sons, sitting down independent- 
ly of each other to form a_ story 
concerning a single fact, would 
light upon the same fact, are on- 
ly as one to the whole number 
ef facts within the knowledge of 
the inventors. Even this dis- 
proportion must be increased by 
the consideration, that two such 
persons will be led to invent ve- 
‘y differentiy, from their differ- 

Vou. HI. New Series. 


ent education, habits of think- 
ing, and their correspondence 
with different objects. Scarce- 
ly a more improbable supposi- 
tion can be formed, than that if 
a man Of study, and science, were 
to employ himself in inventing a 
story, at the same time, when a 
farmer, mechanic, or seaman, 
commenced the same employ- 
ment, the same fact would be 
found in their respective stories. 
If the persons in question were 
supposed to live in different 
countries, climates, and states of 
society, scarcely any thing can 
be imagined more unlikely than 
such an agreement. The same 
man, at different times, would 
not invent the same things; 
two friends would not, probably, 
ina miilion of trials invent the 
same fact once. Two persons 
of the same nation, unacquaint- 
ed with each other, would less 
probably hight upon the same 
fact. Two persons of different 
nations, were they to live many 
centuries, could scarcely be ex- 
pected to coincide once in an ef- 
tort of this nature. A small ex- 
periment would produce in any 
mind full conviction, that these 
remarks are just. 

2. If two persons, thus inde- 
pendently employed in invent- 
ing, each a story, containing two 
independent facts, or facts hay- 
ing no necessary or perceptible 
connexion, besides what was 
formed by the minds of the in- 
ventors; the number of chances 
against their agreement in both 
fucts would increase in propor- 
tion, as the squares of the orig- 
inal chances. The chances, 
which respected the second fact, 
would be as numerous, as_ those 
respectiug the first: and the 
chances against connecting the 
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two in both cases, if naturally 
unconnected: or wholly indepen- 
dent, would be numerous, there- 
fore, in the proportion which I 
have mentioned. 

If three, or “more, persons 
were to be independently em- 
ployed in inventing three, or 
more independent facts; the num- 
ber of chances against their a- 
greement would increase by a 
regular involution of the origin- 
al number of chances, repeated 
punt so often, as to amount to 
the whole number of persons, 
and the whole number of facts: 
and this accumulation of chan- 
ces would increase, until it had 
reached the utmost number of 
facts, which were known, or 
could be invented, by the per- 
sons concerned. 

If we assume, then, one thou- 
sand as the number of chances a- 
vainst a single person’s lighting 
on a single fact, those against 
the agreement of two persons in 
the same fact would be a thou- 
sand thousand; and this number 
must again be multiplied by a 
thousand, at the introduction of 
i new person, or anew fact: that 
is, where two persons are to a- 
eree In three facts, or three per- 
sons in two facts; and so on, ina 
regular succession of involutions. 
Whatever number we assume 
as the basis of this calculation, 
the mode of accumulation will 
be the same: and the increase 
will, ebviously, soon transcend 
human comprehension. 

It is not, however, my design 
to insist upon this ratio as being 
precisely true. All that I in- 
tend will be accomplished, if I 
have shown, sufficiently, a gen- 
eral method of estimating the 
improbability of such an agree- 
ment in cases of this nature. If 
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this be admitted; it will folloy, 
that, when the same independ. 
dent facts are asserted in the 
traditionary stories of different 
nations, or individuals, not com- 
municating with each other; if 
the persons and the facts, are at 
the same time considerably nu- 
merous; the probability is in- 
comprehensibly great, that the 
assertions are substantially true, 
and claims in a high degree ra- 
tional belief: a degree far high- 
er than that, on which, in must 
Instances, human assent is found- 
ed. 

As my apology for dwelling 
on this subjcct, I allege its im. 
portance; its intimate connexion 
with the main design of these 
lectures; and the loose, and as | 
concelve erroneous, views, which 
have been entertained of it by 
most persons, whether learned 
or unlearned. I have intended 
to exhibit it fairly on both sides. 

I shall now apply these obser- 
vations to the Testimonies, given 
to the history of the Creation 
mentioned in the last lecture. 

In that lecture are produced 
testimonies tothe fact, ¢hat the 
Horld was created by God, from 
ten different nations, and twelve 
different writers; in mostinstan- 
ces wholly independent, if con- 
sidered as inventors. 

To the original Chaos testi- 
monies are produced from sev- 
en different nations, and from 
eight writers, if inventors, gen- 
erally independent. 

3. To the agency of the Spirit, 
or the Word, of Godin the crea- 
ation, from twenty writers, and 
from six nations. 

4. Lo the firimeval state ¥ 
darkness, {rom fourteen different 
writers, and eight cifferent na 
tions. 
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5. Tothe existence oflight before 
the sun, from seven different 
writers, and from five different 
nations. 

6. To the sefaration of the el- 
ements, and parts, of the creation, 
after the original work was 
wroughtand particularly after the 
light appeared, from six writers, 
and four nations. 

7.To the formation of animals of 
earth in their pfrerfect state, af 
ter the preceding parts of the 
creation were finished, from four 
writers, and three nations. 

8. To the facts, that man was 


formed, of the ground, and that 


was created, 
and six na- 


one only of each sex % 
from nine writers, 
tions. 

To the fact, that man was 
made in the image of God, from 
six writers, and three nations. 

10. Tothe fact, that God at 
the close of the creation, surveyed 
his work, and firronounced it good, 
from four writers, and from four, 
or rather from most ancient, na- 
tions, of whose traditions we 
have any remains. 

ll. That this great work was 
jierformed in seven days, and 
that God rested,and rejoiced in it, 
from twenty writers, and ten na- 
Lions. 

On this statement I make the 
following brief remarks. 

1. I have included the Jews as 
one of the nations, and Moses 
as one of the writers, from whom 
these testimonies are derived, 
for this reason. Ifthese facts are 
to be examined on the supposi- 

tion, that they may be inventions; 
then, unquestionably, they ought 
to be reckoned in the number of 
supposed inventors. 

2. I have not included the oth- 
cv Jewish writers, who have giv- 

1 their testimonies to the same 
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facts, because, Moses being a 
knowledged by them to have 
been inspired, their testimonies 
may be fairly considered as 
founded on his. 

3. Where more facts, than 
one, are mentioned under any 
head in this recital; the num- 
ber of testimonies specified 
are not to be considered as civ- 
en to all, but to some or other of 
them. 

4. Some of these testimonies 
have a less direct, and explicit, 
influence than others: but all 
contribute to support the declar- 
ations, in favor of which they are 
alleged: and very many of them 
are direct, and indubitable. 

5. The number of chances 
against such an agreement, as 
has been heretofore mentioned, 
among so many nations and in- 
dividuals, concerning sO Many In- 
dependent facts, is comparatively 
infinite. I have already observed, 
that it was not my design to re- 
duce this subject to arithmetical 
exactness; but merely to show 
the general, and total, improba- 
bility of such an agreement in 
such a case. 

6. It follows, then, as a conse- 
quence, which seems unavoida- 
ble, that all these nations, and 
writers, received, and wrote, what 
was founded either in truth or 
probability. This fact must 
have necessarily been derived 
from one ol these two sources. 
First: The things asserted ap- 
peared to the common reason of 
mankind to be either probable, 
or true: or, secondly, preceding 
accounts had declared them ty 
be true. That they were not 
derived from reason and argu- 
ment iscertain. First: 
reason turnishes no 
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most ofthese assertions,or against 
them. For example, reason can 
find no possible ground for de- 
termining that there was, or that 
there was not,a chaos; that night 
ov darkness was, or was not, be- 
fore the day or light; that but 
one man and one woman,or more, 
were at first created; that the 
creation was, or was not, finish- 
ed within seven days: &c. &c. 
Secondly: Because the accounts 
themselves are professedly, as 
well as merely, recitals of re- 
ceived facts; and not reasonings, 
formed to prove the truth of what 
is asserted, nor conclusions 
drawn from any premises what- 
ever. 

These accounts are, then, rec- 
cords of traditions, existing be- 
fore they were written, and 
bringing down from preceding 
antiquity declarations of a rener- 
al belief of the several facts, 
which they contained. As they 
thus wonderfully agree, against 
all probability upon the supposi- 
tion, that they were invented; 
so the conclusion, to which we 
are driven, I think irresistibly, 
is, that they were derived from 
41 common source, existing in 
times, much more ancient than 
those of the writers. A few of 
these writers had read, or at least 
heard, of the books of Moses. 
Others, including a great part of 
those who were mentioned,deriv- 
cd their information from the 
same source, whence JWoses inde- 
pendently of inspiration derived 
his: viz. from accounts, given by 
Noah and his children. 
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For the Panoplist. 
ON HUMAN DEPRAVITY. 


A sust estimate of the natural 
character of men seems absolute- 
ly necessary in order to under- 
stand the method of salvation 
which God has revealed. When 

any great deliverance is offered 


to a rational being, the value of 


the offer cannot be known, un- 
less the evils from which he js 
to be delivered are also known, 
When the Scriptures speak of a 
renovation of the heart, of being 
born again, of being made alive 
Jrom the dead, and of a new crea- 
tion, these expressions may wel] 
lead us to inquire with eager. 
ness, What is the moral state of 
man before he expericnces so 
great a change? The Scriptures 
explicitly solve a question which 
they so naturally provoke. They 
tell us, in a great varicty of pas- 
suges which it is not my inten- 
tion to quote here at large, that the 
thoughis of the heart of man are 
onlu evil continually; that the hu- 
nan heart is deceitful above all 
things and desperately wicked; 
that the carnal mind, i. e. man in 
his unrenewed state, is enmity 
against God; and many other 
things, which unite in proving all 
men tobe utterly destitute of true 
holiness, or love to God, in their 
natural state, and tobe actuated 
by such motives as have in them 
nothing truly virtuous; nothing 
of a moral nature pleasing in the 
sight of Ged. 

It is not my object, on this oc- 
casion, to prove this interpreta- 
tion of Scripture to be correct; 
but simply to state it as being so 
in my opinion. What I have in 
view is,to show 3 by a great vari- 


ety of plain argun nts, that the 
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depravity of man is exceedingly 
great, and that it has extended 
to all men, in all ages and coun- 
trices, so far as we have derived 
any information from history, 
experience, or observation. Al- 
though the nature of man cannot 
be proved in this way to be en- 
tirely corrupt, in the metaphys- 
ical sense, yet we may obtain a 
complete conviction that this is 
the case; just as, since it is 
proved to us by the united testi- 
mony of all naturalists and trav- 
ellers that the tiger is, so far as 
has been observed, a cruel and fe- 
rocious animal, we never expect 
to finda tiger destitute of this fe- 
rocious character. 

Every thing which we sce : 
the world around us, as well < 
every thing which we learn com 
the records of past ages, con- 
firms the scriptural accounts 
with respect to the corruption 
of man. It may be useful to 
lay before your readers some 
of the conclusions which are 
forced upon our minds by the 
knowledge derived from these 
ereat sources; viz. an accurate 
observation of mankind, and the 
accumulated testimony of ages. 
If the argument with which I 
begin the discussion of this sub- 
ject, should find admission into 
the Panoplist, I intend it shall 
be followed by a series of argu- 
ments directed to establish the 
same conclusion. Let not your 
readers expect a long continua- 
tion of essays intimately con- 
nected: it shall be my endeavor 
that cach argument may be cem- 
pletely understood by itself; for 
on this subject no very exact 
method, or close connexion 1s 
necessary. 

1.The neglect of God which has 
ever been a prominent trait in 
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the human character, 7s a@ proof 
of great and general depravity. 

It isa most obvious truth, that 
the Creator, Preserver, and Gov- 
ernor of the world, has high 
claims upon the regard of his 
intelligent creatures. Yet men 
have generally neglected these 
claims, and disregarded that al- 
mighty and glorious Being, 
whose power and goodness 
brought them into existence, 
whose bounty sustains them, and 
relying on whose unmerited fa- 
vor they must hope, if they hope 
at all, for happiness hereafter. 
They have been prone, in every 
age, to forget the true God, to 
relapse into idolatry, and to des- 
cend from one stage of degra- 


dation to another, till they have © 


nearly reached the level of the 
brute creation. I need not insist 
here upon the debased state, in 
which the mass of mankind have 
becn found ever since the de- 
generacy which took place 
soon after the flood, and which 
has been transmitted from one 
generation to another, under the 
influence of ancient and modern 
Paganism. It has been a gencral 
characteristic of men, that they 


have lightly esteemed the Rock of 


their salvation. But the nature 
ofthe depravity manifested on 
this subject, will be most clearly 
seen, by attending to the manner 
in which God is regarded, in 
Christian countries. Let the 
reader examine, whether his own 
knowledge does not bear witness 
to the truth of the following rep- 
resentations. 

Where theGospel is preached, 
it is generally understeod, by 
the mass of the people, that the 
character of the true God is re- 


vealed in the Scriptures. It is, 


allowed. also. that this character 
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is inconceivably interesting to 
the human race; and that, there- 
fore, every individual ought to 
become acquainted with it, so 
faras he may be able. These 
positions none will venture to 
deny. Those who have examined 
the character of God, as reveal- 
ed in the Gospel, with humil- 
ity and reverence; those who 
have prayerfully and anxiously 
labored to be conformed to it; 
in short, all those who have 
brought to the consideration of 
this amazing subject any por- 
tion of that solemn _ attention 
which its importance demands, 
unite in declaring, that the God 
of the Scriptures is a Being infi- 
nitely amiable and glorious; and 
that every advance towards con- 
lormity to Him, is an advance to- 
wards perfect happiness and glo- 
ry. Add to this, that few are so 
ignorant as not to know, that 
God will cali them to account 
for the deeds done in the body, 
and will dispose of them hereal- 
ter according to the character 
which they shall sustain at death. 
How astonishing is it, that with 
this knowledge, any intelligent 
creature should be so stupid, 
so criminally inattentive to his 
own interests, as to neglect so 
ereat, and so awiul a Being. 
Yet of this fact, astonishing as it 
is, the great body of men, even 
in a Christian land, are living 
proofs and examples. These 
persons may be divided into two 
classes; namely, such as are 
wilfully ignorant of the Divine 
character, and such as have ob- 
tained a ciearer knowledge, but 
remain practically uninjfluenced 
by it. 

1. By those who are wilfully ig- 
norant of the Divine character, I 
intend those who are favored 
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with the means of knowledge on 
this subject, and who yet entirely 
neglect these means. This class 
is much larger than the other. 

In Christian countries gener. 
ally, and in our country peculiar- 
ly, all descriptions of persons 
have it in their power to become 
acquainted with the character of 
the true God. They are taught 
to read the word of God in their 
early years; they have this pre- 
cious deposit in their hands; and 
every seventh day is set apart 
for public and private instruction 
on this most interesting subject. 
So numerous and so great facili- 
ties are not afforded, in relation 
to any other branch of knowl- 
edge; nor are the means of learn- 
ing any other truths so equally 
and so universally diffused. 

Let us reflect, also, that the 
adorable Jehovah has not reveal- 
ed himself to man, in a dark and 
ambiguous manner. He _ has 
condescended to our weak ca- 
pacities, in using the plainest 
language, and the most familiar 
illustrations; and has declared 
truths, which may command the 
adoration and praise of archan- 
gels, in such terms, as may be 
understood even by achild. To 
a sincete inquirer after truth, 
the scriptural representations, 
with respect to the nature, the de- 
signs, and the universal govern- 
ment of the Supreme Being, are 
incomparably engaging and sub- 
lime. ‘Toa person whose hap- 
piness in life, and whose allot- 
ments for eternity, depend on 
the pleasure of God; and who 
can look for no permanent good, 
unless by a conformity to the 
same glorious Being; it must 
be, one would suppose, a fixed 
resolution, an invariable desire; 
to learn as muchas possible in a 
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matter of such amazing concern, 
and to suffer no opportunity of 
acquiring this heavenly wisdom 
to escape without profit. 

In these natural conclusions 
we shall be confirmed, if we re- 
member, that it is of infinite 
consequence to obtain, and make 
a good use of, this kind of knowl- 
edge, during the frresent life. 
Other means of improvement may 
be neglected with comparative 

safety. A man may fall of be- 
coming a linguist, a mathemati- 
clan, or a statesman, or in any 
other way distinguished by hu- 
man learning, without putting 
either his present or future hap- 
piness in jeopardy. But no man 
can defer the knowledge and 
service of God without imminent 
hazard of falling into ruin from 
which there is no redemption. 
Every day that is spent in wilful 
ignorance on this subject, may 
prove the last opportunity of the 
kind which will ever be enjoyed. 
At any rate, it ls a precious sea- 
son which cannot be slighted 
without great folly and perverse- 
ness 

When we look upon the world 
around us, after these reflections, 
what a scene of depravity is pre- 
sented to our eyes. The great 
body of those on whom our atten- 
tion is fixéd as they pass before 
us, are evidently altogether neg- 
licent of what it so much con- 
eerns them toknow. They seem 
to possess nota single desire to 
become acquainted their Maker. 
They manifest no anxiety on the 
vreat questions; What is sin? Can 
it be forgiven? What are the 
terms of acceptance with God? 
Their minds seem dark and drea- 
ty, though the beams of tne Sun wd 
Righteousness shine around thet 
with a noen-day hr ie heneade 
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Their whole stock of knowledge 
with respect to the character 
and designs of God, scarcely ex- 
ceeds what may be communica- 
ted to an intelligent child, in a 
few hours. 

That what is said above is no 
more than a just exhibition of 
the fact, is evident from the en- 
tire ignorance of Divine truth, 
which is incidentally discovered 
by the conversation, and actions 
of worldly people. Nor are the 
great, the learned,and those high- 
est in the estimation of mankind, 
to be exempted from this gener- 
al character. Instances are not 
unfrequent of ignorance, which 
might easily be removed by Dr. 
Watts’s catechism for children 
three years old, making its ap- 
pearance in the speeches of grave 
and eloquent senators; of men 
who ure possessed of minds real- 
ly acute and (istinguishing, and 


who make a great figure in 
worldly transactions. 
Another proof of the same 


fact presents itself in revivals 
of religion; or, indeed, whenever 
men are powerfully urged to 
seek the salvation of their souls. 
They then feed and know, that 
they are ignorant; and that they 

have lived ina state of brutish 
stupidity with respect to Divine 
things. They are not ashamed 
to confess their ignorance, and 
to use the humbiest means of 
removing it. And accordingly 
they advance in this kind of 
cnowledge, with a _ progress, 
which tmmediately leaves at a 
distance all that they had ever 
before acquired. 

The behavior of worldly men 
when they suddenly find them- 
selves on their death-beds, is a 
further proof of the same fact. 
nh; anxX- 
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iously wait for their instructions; 
and quickly show how entirely 
unacquainted themselves are with 
the most important of all con- 
cerns. Here is no disguise, or 
concealment; and the disclosure 
is such as frequently overwhelms 
with astonishment those who have 
the most thorough views of the 
sottishness and depravity of the 
human heart. It has often uap- 
peared to me a most distressing 
sight, to behold a man, with 
powers of mind which would 
seem to prove him much superi- 
or to the mass of mankind, de- 
parting from the world envelop- 
ed in complete moral darkness, 
and just straining his eyes, dim 
in death, to receive that light, 
which had shone around him 
during his whole life unobservy- 
ed. 

That we may estimate what 
has been said in its full force, it 
is necessary that we observe with 
what contempt worldly men 
treat ignorance of important 
worldly things. Scarcely any 
terms of reproach would, in their 
opinion, be too severe to be em- 
ployed in describing the folly of 
him, who should enter upon the 
possession of a large fortune ig- 
norant of the effect of a bond, or 
a mortgage; or of him, who 
should think himscif adequate 
to the business of legislation, 
while unacquainted even with 
the modes and forms of proceed- 
ing, and untaught by history, ex- 
perience, ora knowledge of man- 
kind. Yet'they live habitually and 
contentedly ignorant of subjects 
infinite:y more important to their 
own souls, than would be the ac- 
quisition ofall the wealth of the 
Indies,or the possession of knowl- 
edge and power sufficient to wield 
these terrestrial clements, and 
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to — the sun in his course, 

2. The other class, which, as 
has been obseryed, is much less 
numerous than the one which 
has been described, is composed 
of those who have gained consid- 
erable knowledge on Divine sub- 
jects, and yet remain practically 
uninfluenced by it. But what 
words can sufficiently expose the 
most melancholy state of the 
heart, of which these persons 
must be the subjects. They 
must stand self-condemned, and 
inexcusable. No amplification 
is needed to perceive the ex- 
ceeding guilt and folly of those, 
who have some just apprehen- 
sions of the character of their 
Maker, and yet utterly neglect 
him. Still there is reason to be- 
lieve, that some, whose minds 
were once enlightened in the 
knowledge of God, have de- 
scended from insensibility to 
stupidity, and from stupidity first 
to practical, and then to system- 
atic Atheism. 

That we may understand the 
unreasonablencss of this neglect 
of God, let us consider how uni- 
versally men resent any negiect of 
themselves. Indeed, those are 
the most apt to feel, and express 
indignation at being slighted, 
even in a small degree, by a fel- 
low worm, who live themselves 
in a course of habitual disregard 
of the God who made them. 
They expect to escape with im- 
punity though neglecting Him, 
who has every possible claim 
upon their attention, their rever- 
ence, and their love; while, if 
one of their equals should under- 
rate their importance, he would 
be held in bitter remembrance; 
if he was not marked out for sig- 
nal revenge. Suchunequal judg- 
es are men in their own cause: 
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On the whole, I conclude, that 
the general neglect of God which 
mankind exhibit, especially ina 
Christian country, zs a proof of 
creat and awful depravity. 


V.A-. 
( Te be continued.) 


For the Panopilist. 
SACRED POETRY. 


THE great truths of Revealed 
Religion are incomparably more 
sublime, than any others which 
ever entered the mind of man. 
From our familiarity with these 
truths, we are apt to forget, that 
they possess this character. Be- 
ing accustomed to read the 
Bible from our early childhood, 
and to hear its most striking 
passages in prayers, in sermons, 
and in our devotional poetry, we 

are not conscious of the dignity, 
propriety, and sublimity of these 
passages. It has frequently oc- 
curred to me, that a heathen, 
with a mind cultivated and en- 
larged like that of Cicero, for in- 
stance, would be overwhelmed 
with astonishment, on a first 
perusal of many parts of Job, the 
Psalms, Isaiah, and St. Paul. 
True, he would not relish the 
holiness of the Bible; but the cle- 
vated descriptions of God and 
his works could not fail of mak- 
ing a deep impression on such 
amind. Of this we shall be well 
convinced, if we compare the 
poetry of the heathens on these 
subjects with that of the Scrip- 
tures. Even Homer’s hymns 


appear puerile in the extreme 
to those who are acquainted with 
the character of the true God. 
The most elevated and interest- 
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ing description of the visible 
heavens, which I remember to 
have seen ina heathen poet, is 
the song of Topas, in the first 
book of the #neid. The follow- 
ing is Pitt’s translation of the 
passage. 


“The truths, which ancient Atlas 

taught, he sings, 

And nature’s secrets, on the sounding 
strings. 

Why Cynthia changes; why the sun 
retires, 

Shorn of his radiant beams, and genial 
fires; 

From what originals, and causes, 
cume 

Mankind and beasts, the rain, and 
rising flame; 


Arcturus, dreadful with his stormy” 


star; 

The wat’ry Hyads, and the northern 
car; 

Why suns in summer the slow nights 
detain, 


And rush so swift in winter to the 
main.” 


Yet how inferior is this to Dr. 
Watts’s version of the 19th 
Psalm; 


‘Great God, the heavens’ well order’d 
frame, &c.” 


On turning to Dr. Dwight’s 
version of the same passage, I 
cannot refrain from transcribing 
apartofit. Your readers will 
dwell with pleasure on so de- 
lightful a theme. 


“O Lord, our Lord most high! 
In heaven thy glories shine, 
And all this lower sky 
Unfolds thy skill divine. 
Thy wisdom there, 
And power sublime, 
Through every clime 
Thy works declare. 


Each day proclaims thy hand 
To earth’s admiring throng; 
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Each night, from land to land, 
Repeats the solemn song. 
The pale moon shines 
With silver rays, 
And writes thy praise 
In fairest lines» 


Like a voung bridegroom drest 
Comes forth the morning sun, 
And, as a champion biest, 
Deligits his race to run. 
O’er seas and isles 
His warmth extends; 
To hesaven’s far ends 
His glory smiles. 


Beneath the kindly rav 

Ali nature’s realms rejoice; 

All join the solemn lay, 

And lift their graicful voice: 
The sex and shore, 
The morn and even, 
And earth and heaven 


Their God adore. 


What though no voite nor sound,* 
Be heard from yonder sky, 
A nobler speech i is found 
By virtue’s raptur’d eye. 
To God’s great hand, 
The chorus cries, 
Let songs arise 
From every land,” 


Addison’s beautiful ode, form- 
ed from the same passage, and 
inserted in the 465th No. of the 
Spectator, has probably been 
more admired than any other of 
his hymns. 

A vast variety of sublime and 
beautiful passages might casily 
be selected from Dr. Watts’s 
Psalms, which infinitely trans- 
cend all that heathen antiquity 
can boast; but I wiil close this 
communication, by noticing the 
different manner in which a 
good man is described by heathen, 


by inspired poets. Horace 


S given us several sketches, 
Wghich are frequently cited as 


* Adiison. 


displaying much dignity and no- 
bleness of character. Of these, 
the odes which begin with Jn- 
teger vita, and Justum et tena- 
cem, which will immediately re- 
cur to the mind of the classical 
reader, but of which I have no 
poetical translation at hand, are 
among the most distinguished, 
In the first, there is nothing 
which deserves notice, except 
the thought, that innocence is 
of itself a preservative from all 
external evils; which is, to be 
sure, illustrated ina very poet- 
ical manner. In the other, the 
just man is described as perse- 
vering in a course of rectitude, 
though he should expose him- 
self to all the evils which could 
be experienced from all the in- 
teiligent, and unintelligent be- 
ings, in the universe. But in 
neither of these cases 1s there 
any reason assigned. The in- 
nocent man is encouraged by an 
overweening confidence that 
wolves and lions will instinc- 
tively dread to assail him; and 
the just man has the single trait 
of stoical obduracy. 

It is not in this manner, that 
eood men are described in the 
poetry of Scripture. The fol- 
lowing stanza of Dr. Watts’s 
version of the first Psalm is al- 
most unequalled. 


‘He, like a plant by gentle streams, 

shail flourish in immortal green; 

And heaven will shine with kindest 
beams, 

On every work his hands begin.” 


The 15th Psalm is a most dig- 
nified description of the right- 
eous man. 

Should it be asked, In what 
does the superiority, which has 
been mentioned, consist? the an- 
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swer is easy. It consists in this 
distinguishing characteristic of 
the Scriptures, that the infinite- 
ly glorious and blessed God is 
every where exhibited as the 


Improved Version. 
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First Cause, the Governor of the 
world, the Rewarder of the good, 
and the Punisher of the wicked. 


@, A. 








SELECTIONS. 





WE have lately presented our readers with a foreign review of the 
Improved Version of the New Testament. While the subject is 
fresh in their minds, we select for their perusal a few paragraphs 
from the commencement, and the conclusion, of the review of the 


same work, in the Christian Observer. 


They will see, that we 


are not alone in the opinions, which we have repeatedly express- 
ed, of the nature and tendency of Uniterianism. 


UNITARIANISM (to make use of 
the term which the professors 
of that modification of Christian- 
ity assume) is seldom found in 
the ascending progress. It 
eenerally forms some point, ei- 
ther intermediate or final, in the 
descent from pure and practical 
Christianity to real ireligion; 
and the history of its produc- 
tion is something of this kind: 
A person of sincere, scriptural, 
and eminent piety, has a iamily, 
all of whom cannot be expected 
to tread precisely in the same 
teps with their parent. One of 
them, we may naturally suppose, 
with all the speculative ortho- 
doxy and exterior decency of the 
father, will retain but little, if 
any, of his internal holiness. 
The religion which this man at- 
tempts to communicate to his 
family, is of course the form on- 
ly, without the spirit; and if, 
among his children, there should 
be found one with rather more 
than ordinary intelligence, or, 
what is sometimes mistaken for 
it, strength of intellect, indig- 


hant at the imposition ef doc- 
trines which have neither been 
rationally explained nor prac- 
tically enforced, and galled by 
the dull monotony and irksome 
weight of duties, of which he has 
never beén taught the obligation 
or felt the benefit, he rejects 
the whole of his hereditary faith, 
and either takes refuge in real 
and professed Infidelity, or con- 
trives to retain an ostensible con- 
nexion with the Christian creed, 
when he has really forsaken it, 
by adopting the creed of Socinus. 
Arguing, therefore, from the 
effect of an uniform pressure of 
natural corruption on a resist- 
ance thus gradually decreasing, 
we conclude that three genera- 
tions are sufficient to produce 
the declension from pure Chris- 
tianity, understood by thc term 
Unitarianism. 

From these observations it 
may pretty plainly appear, that 
we consider the 


a bd be . , aa 
Unitarian production: and wer” 
believe that the authors will not, 
as they cannot, ceny it, 
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We would always give to 
sects, in speaking of them, the 
name by which they choose to 
distinguish themselves; although 
it may not in all eases be select- 
ed with the strictest propriety: 
and if by the name, in the pres- 
ent case, it be implied, as we 
suspect is intended, that the 
bearers of it are exclusively 
Unitarian in their faith respect- 
ing the Divine Being, we object 
to it, as containing an implica- 
tion which is nottrue. We are 
unwilling, however, to bestow 
on these persons the title Socin- 
ian; not merely becauseit is a 
name which they seem anxious 
to decline, as it would in nply that 
their faith is derived from hu- 
man authority, but because we 
think the character of Socinus 
himself injured by imputing 
their sentiments to him. 

Upon the whole we consider 
the present work as reflecting 
little credit, in any respect, either 
upon the society which sanc- 
tions, or the dejegates who have 
executedit. It is as purely, ex- 
clusively, and unblushingly a 
s€ciarlan or partly publication, 
as any that we remember lately 
to have seen. Neither is it. in 
any degree, free from that in- 
firmity of party, which regards 
ends more than means. “In a 
literary view, we are likewise 
construiised to consider it as pos- 
seSslag very inferior pretensions. 
Improved Lhe present version 
could hardiy fail to be, in par- 
ticuiar pass; ages, even if the wri- 
ters did nothing more than close- 
ly transcribe some of the many 
modern traisiaiions. But with 
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‘@Pe consistent with their present 
advantages, they have been guil- 
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ty of deteriorations and corrup. 
tions which no disadvantages 
could excuse. With respect to 
the motive of this publication, 
separate from that of advancing 
a party, we are really at some 
loss. ‘Lhe authors discover 
themselves to be the zealous op- 
ponents of the eternity of future 
punishment, and as zealous as- 


‘sertors of universal restitution, 


Upon this scheme, the wicked 
have but little to fear: they can- 
not fail of happiness at last. 
Why, then, may not things take 
their course? and where is either 
the value of the Gospel in it- 
self, or the advantage of publish- 
ing it? We put these questions 
in the face of a natural reply, 
because we have never found our 
Committee guilty of making the 
punishment of the wicked,though 
temporary,even while it lasts any 
thing very formidable. Their 
charitable office has alw ays been 
to soften, and’ to persuade men 
that all is right, or not very 
wrong. In short, the main ob- 
ject of the Improved Version 
and Corrected Text seems to be, 
to disprove the Divinity of the 
Son of God, the personal exist- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, the wrath 
of God against sin, the existence 
of Satan, the reality of demonia- 
cal influence, the miraculous 
conception of Jesus, the atone- 
ment made for sin by his death, 
and the eternal punishment of 
the wicked. 

The Unitarians have of late 
discovered, and still continue to 
discover, a degree of zeal, which 
in them is rather uncommon, 
They have had recourse to some 
methods of disseminating their 
peculiar dogmas, which they 
have been usually understood to 
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despise. The attempt and ap- 
pearance are rather grotesque. 
Ardent spirits and hemlock are 
not more opposite in their med- 
icinal qualities, than religious 
zeal and Unitarianism. There 
is, indeed, a zeal compatible 
with this sect; but it is all of the 
anti description. In this respect 
we deprecate their zeal, and ap- 
prehend that it may become 
popular even among the lower 
orders, and ripen into persecu- 
tion, under favor of the common 
hostility of our nature to real re- 
ligion. But if they attempt the 
propagation of a zeal mere prop- 
erly, although indefinitely, re- 
ligious, we suspect that in the 
very same proportion they will 
be undermining their own sys- 
tem. Unitarianism is a house 
of ice, simple, beautiful, trans- 
parent; nothing hid, no mystery. 
If, for the purpose of rendering 
it more habitable, fire be intro- 
duced, the consequences will be, 
either that the neighboring parts 
of the fabric will melt and 
quench the fire, or that the fire, 
if powerful enough, will dissolve 
and reduce to ruin the fabric. 
In the latter-case, the less fre- 
quent one, we fear, the Unitari- 
ans will be preparing apostates 
from their own cause, and con- 
verts for real Christianity. As 
a sect, it will never become pop- 
ular; Unitarianism in the Church 
is much what Sadduceism was 
in the synagogue: its professors 
are generally composed of the 
rich, of those who have their 
portion in this life, and would 
moderate, both in themselves 
and in others, the hope and de- 
sire of another. The multitude 
by ill have either a substantial re- 
"gion or none. 


It may be of importance to 
present to our readers, in a few 
words, some of the cahons of 
Unitarian interpretation. The 
first is, to offer a part of the truth 
for the whole truth. What is 
said is true: the suppressed part 
of the truth, which may be, and 
often is, the most important 
part, never comes into the mind 
of the inattentive reader, and in- 
deed suffers the effect of a ne- 
gation, not only from the omis- 
sion, but from the credit for 
telling the whole truth, which 
the telling a part has acquired; 
and thus truth is corrupted to 
betray herself. Instances of this 
will appear in all that the Uni- 
tarlans say of the object of 
Christ’s death: “it was a _ testi- 
mony to his mission, an example 
of fortitude.” So it was. And 
there they generally leave the 
matter. Another canon is, either 
to assert what is literal to be 
metaphorical, or to make what 
is metaphorical mean any thing 
or nothing. All the declarations 
which express Christ’s coming 
down from heaven are, by this 
mean, converted into simple as- 

sertions of his Divine mission. 
The third is, to discover uncom- 
mon meanings of words, and to 
apply those meanings to any case 
where the Unitarian system re- 
quires a deviation from the or- 
dinary sense. This has been 
notoriously done with respect 
to the doctrine of future punish- 
ment; and, we believe, with re- 
spect to every one of the pecu- 
liar doctrines of the sect. 
Lexicon of Singular and Rare 
Senses, would be a treasure to @ 

Unitarian. Lf, to the powers is 


parted by these canons, we a 
the extensive ones of expunging 
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and altering on a very liberal 
scale, we shall be tempted to be- 
lieve, that what has been the 
desideratum of philosophy has 
been discovered in divinity; and 
that the Unitarians are in pos- 


session of that precious and 
powerful substance, which will 
commute the most obstinate and 
unpromising portions of Scrip- 
ture into Unitarian gold. 


Tre following description of the man- 
ner in which loose religious prin- 
ciples are propagated at first, is 
extracted from a Treatise of the 
Rev. Mr. Brine. Though these re- 
marks were written sometime ago, 
such is the state of the world, that 
they have not ceased to become ap- 
plicable. 


Since the reformation, the Gos- 
pel never met with more violent 
opposition than at this time. The 
doctrines of the Holy Trinity ; the 
incarnation of Christ; his obedi- 
ence to the law for us, in order to 
our justification before God; his 
atonement for sin, and satisfac- 
tion to the law and justice of God; 
and the nature, necessity, and 
efficacy of the operations of the 
Holy Spirit, are treated with rude 
scorn, and boldly charged with 
absurdity and nonsense. But 


men of this character are not al- 
ways open and frank in declaring 
their sentiments, but choose to 
lie concealed, until they have 
been able to ingratiate them- 
selves with those whom they in- 
tend to bring over to their senti- 
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ments; and watch for some fy. 
vorable opportunity or adyantage 
which they will never fail to im. 
prove. The doctrines which it 
may be they have no relish for, 
some in their congregation firm. 
ly believe, and therefore they 
dare not at once plainly deny 
them; and now and-then covertly 
advancing principles not consis- 
tent with them, they insensibly 
instili them into the mindsof their 
hearers; and draw them off trom 
that regard they once had for 
those principles. It is very sad 
what influence such conduct has 
had, and still has, in many places, 
I had almost said to the total sub- 
version of Christianity. These 
men frequently declaim against 
controversy in religion, and a- 
gainst insisting on controverted 
points, because, they say, it tends 
to fill men’s heads with niceties 
and speculative notions which 
have no influence upon the prac- 
tice. They carefully avoid some 
terms and phrases by which the 
most important Doctrines of 
Christianity are expressed: par- 
ticularly they will never use the 
terms infinite and eternal con- 
cerning our blessed Savior; nor 
expressly say, whether he is es- 
sentially God, or a mere Crea- 
ture, till their long silence has 
brought men to an indifference. 
Yet when a favorable opportunity 
occurs they will be open and un- 
reserved,and become zealous de- 
fenders of principles, which be- 
fore they but whispered softly in 
the ears of some trusty friend, 
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REVIEW. 





iX. Dialogues, Letters, and Es- 
says, on various subjects. To 
which ts annexed, an Essay on 
Truth: containing an inguiry 
into its nature and importance; 
with the causes of error, and 
the reasons of its being fiermit- 
ted. By ANDREW FULLER. 
Hartisrd; O. D. Cooke. 1810. 
pp- 258. 12mo. 1 doll. 


Tue author of this little volume 
is well known to the Christian 
public of this country. His 
Gospel its own Witness, and his 
Comparison of the Calvinistic 
and Socinian systems, have been 
extensively perused with great 
interest, and are now held in high 
estimation. The train of thought 
into which he naturally falls, and 
the language in which his 
thoughts are expressed, possess 
such excellencies, as make hiin 
at ounce a popular and a very in- 
structive writer. He is always 
clear; almost invariably correct 
in style, and in doctrine; and of- 
ten very forcible. A high ven- 
eration for the Scriptures, a 
strong feeling of the importance 
of truth, and genuine candor to- 
wards his fellow Christians, are 
among his characteristics. His 
religious opinions are known to 
be thoroughly and consistently 
Calvinistic. 

The subjects discussed in 
these pages, are arranged in 
three parts. The first part con- 


tains what the author denomi- 
nates Fundamental Principles. 
These principles are exhibited 
In nine dialogues between Cris- 
fius and Gaius on various intere 


esting topics, and in five letters 
on the total depravity of human 
nature. The two last letters are 
on the consequences resulting 
from the doctrine of human de- 
pravity, and will be read by the 
sincere inguirer after truth with 
much attention. The author’s 
opinions on this subject, appear, 
so far as we are able to discern, 
to be precisely those which are 
held very extensively by the di- 
vines of New England; and which 
are well expressed in the fol- 
lowing clause of the Creed of 
the Theological Seminary at An- 
dover, namely; “That by nature 
every man is personally deprav- 
ed, destitute of holiness, unlike 
and opposed to God, and that, 
previously to the renewing 
agency of the Divine Spirit, all 
his moral actions are adverse to 
the character and glory of God.’’* 
The second part of the volume 
before us is composed of twelve 
miscellaneous pieces. In the 
second of these, which is entitled, 
Degreesin Glory proportioned to 
works of piety, we were pleased 
to find the following sentence: 


‘When we hear a Thornton, a 
Howard, or a Paul, acknowledge, By 
the grace of God I amwhat I am, 
there is a thousand times more mean- 
ing in the expressions, and a thou- 
sand times more glory redounds to 
God, than in the uttering of the same 
words by some men, even though 
they be men of real piety.”  p. 87. 


We were glad to observe in 


* Andover Statutes, p. 33. 
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a man of such discrimination as 
Mr. Fuller. Of the religious 
character sustained by the great 
philanthropist we have rarely 
been able to find any just or sat- 
isfactory account. Aikin, his 
biographer, was evidently desti- 
tute of any moral scales of sufh- 
cient Capacity to make a proper 
estimate. Though he tells us, 
that Howard’s “system of belief 
was that of the moderate Calvin- 
ists;’’ and that “no consideration 
on earth could have induced 
him to violate his religious prin- 
ciples;” yet we are obliged to 
sit down contented with a few 
scanty gleanings, with respect 
to the great principles which 
must be the foundation of all 
moral character. That Howard 
should be put into a climax, of 
which Thornton is the beginning 
and St. Paul the conclusion, 
shows sufficicntly how his char- 
acter for piety stands with strict- 
ly religious people in England. 
O that his life had been written 
with the pen of John Foster. It 
would have been a_ perpetual 
stimulus to all such as aim ata 
course of elevated virtue. 

But to proceed with our re- 
view, the next essay, which is 
on the unfrardonadle sin, is less 
satisfactory than any other dis- 
cussion inthe book. The difh- 
culty seems to be, that the au- 
thor confounds the unpardonable 
sin with the state of those who 
are left to judicial blindness and 
hardness of heart. We appre- 
hend, that the number of those 
who are in this state, is vastly 
greater than that of those who 
commit the sin unto death. 
_Ofthese pieces twoare peculiar- 
ly excellent, namely; 7Thoughts 
on the manner in which Divine 
truth is communicated in the Ho- 
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ly Scriptures, and On E£yj} 
Things which frass under she. 
cious names. The latter we in. 
tended to have inserted as a spe- 
cimen of the book; but, on ac- 
count of its length, we choose a 
shorter essay for this purpose. 


“The necessity of seeking those things 
Jirst, which are of the first importance. 


*“‘A GREAT part of the evil which 
prevails in the world, consists in an 
entire neglect of what God com. 
mands, orin doing what he hath ex. 
pressly forbidden; but not the whole 
of it. There may be an attachment 
to many things, which in themselves 
are right, and yet the whole may be 
rendered worse than void by the want 
of order, or a regard to things ac. 
cording to their importancé. Our 
Lord did not censure the Pharisces 
for attending to the lesser matters. 
of the law, but for attending to them 
to the neglect of the greater. Vf we 
pursue things as primary, which 
ought to occupy only a secondary or 
subordinate place in the system, we 
subvert the whole, and employ our- 
selves in doing what is worse than 
nothing. 

‘I think I see the operation of this 
principle among us, and that to a 
wide extent. I see it amongst the 
unconverted, amongst the converted, 
and amongst different parties or de- 
nominations of Christians, 

“1. Itis by this that great num- 
bers who lay their accounts with ob- 
taining the kingdom of heaven will 
be found to have deceived them- 
selves. It may be too much to say 
of them, that they do not seek the 
kingdom of God; but they seck it not 
as a first or primary object. The 
world is their chief good, and the 
kingdom of God only occupies 4 
secondary place in their affections. 
They wish to attend to their ever- 
lasting concerns; but they cannot 
spare time. Now we can commonly 
spare time for that which we love 
best. The sensualist can find time 
for his pleasures, and the man of the 
world for getting money. They can 
think of these things when sitting 19 
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the house, or walking in the way; 
and every thing else is made to bend, 
or give wayto them. The result iS, 
this preposterous conduct mars the 
whole; for God and religion must be 
supreme, or nothing There are cer- 
tain relations even amongst us in 
which it is impossible to be content- 
ed with a secondary place. Ifa wife 
give her heart to another than her 
husband, and aims only to oblige him 
so far as to keep him in tolerable good 
humor, it is what cannot be endured: 
he must be first, or nothing; and such 
is the claim of Heaven. 

‘>. Itis owing to this, among oth- 
er causes, that many Christians nae) 
from year to year in doubt with res- 
pect to their interest in Christ and 
spiritual blessings. It is very desira- 
ble to have clear and _ satisfactory 
views on this subject. To live in 
suspense on a matter of such im- 
portance, must, if we be not sunk 
insensibility, be miserable. How is 
it that so much of this prevails 
amongst us; when, if we look into 
the New Testament, we shall scarce- 
ly see an instance of it among the 
primitive Christians? Shall we cast 
off all such characters as unbelievers? 
Some have done so, alleging that it 
is impossible for a person to be a be- 
liever without being conscious of it. 
Surely this is too much: for if the 
grace of God within us, whatever 
be its degree, must needs be self- 
evideut to us, why are we directed 
to keep his commandments as the 
mean of snowing that we know him?* 
The primitive Christians, however, 
had but little of this fear; and the 
reason of it was, they had more of 
that perfect love to Christ, to the Gos- 
pel, and to the success of it, than we 
have, which tended to cast it out. 
If we make our personal comfort the 
first object of our pursuit, (and many 
attend the means of grace as if the 
did ») God will make it the /ast of his: 
for it is a general principle in the 
Divine administration, He that hon- 
oreth me, I will honor; but he that 
cespiseth me shall be lightly esteemed. 
If we seek the honor of God, we shall 
find our own peace and comfort in it: 


* 1 John ii. 3. 
Vor. II. 


+1 John iv. 18. 
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but if we make light of him, he will 
make light of us, and leave us to pass 
our days in darkness and suspense. 

‘3. It is owing, if I mistake not, 
to the same cause that various de- 
nominations of Christians, who at 
some periods have been greatly bles- 
sed of God, have declined as to their 
spiritual prosperity. Several of our 
religious denominations have arisen 
from 4 conscientious desire to restore 
Christianity to its primitive purity. 
From this motive acied, I believe, 
the greater part of the Reformers, the 
Puritans, the Non-conformists, and 
the Baptists. Ido not know that any 
one of these denominations were cen- 
surable for the separations which 
they made from other professing 
Christians. It may be alleged, that 
they have torn the Church of Christ 
into parties, and so occasioned much 
evil: yet some of them did not sep- 
arate from the Church of Clhirist, but 
from a worldly community calling it- 
self by that name; and those who 
did, pretended not to be the only 
people of God in the world, but con- 
sidercd themselves merely as with- 
drawing from brethren who walked dis- 
orderly. It is amelancholy fact, how- 
ever, that no sooner have a people. 
formed themselves into a new de- 
nomination, than they are in the ut- 
most danger of concentrating almest 
all their strength, influence, zeal, 
prayers, and endeavors for its sup- 
port; not as a part of Christ’s visible 
hingdom, wishing all good to other 
parts, in so far as they follow Christ, 
but as though it were the whole of 
it, and as though all true religion 
were circumscribed within its hal- 
lowed pale. This is the essence ofa 
sectarian spirit, and the bane of 
Christianity. 

‘‘l am a Dissenter, and a Baptist. 
If I confine my remarks to the faults 
of these denominations, it is not be- 
cause I consider them as greater sin- 
ners in this way than all others, but 
because I wish more especially to 
correct the evils of my own con- 
nexions. 

‘If we wish to promote the dissents \ 
ing interest, it must not be by expend=— 
ing our principal zeal in endeavoring: 
te make men Dissenters, but in mak- 
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ing Dissenters and others Christians. 
The principles of dissent, however 
just and important, are not to be 
compared with the glorious Gospel 
of the blessed God; and if inculcated 
at the expense of it, it is, no better 
than tithing mint and cummin to the 
omitting of the weightier matters of 
the law. Such endeavors wiil be 
blasted, and made to defeat their own 
end. Those Dissenters among whom 
the doctrines of the Puritans and 
Non conformists have fallen into dis- 
repute, are generally disting tished 
by this species of zeal; and it is prin- 
cipally from such quarters that com. 
plaints are heard of “the decline of 
the dissenting interest.” Where they 
are believed and taught, and their 
progress, whether among Dissenters 
or others, viewed with satisfaction, 
we hear of no such complaints. Itis 
a curious fact, that while a certain 
description of Dissenters are inquir- 
ing into the causes of the decline of 
the dissenting interest, a certain 
description of the established Clergy 
are inquiring into the causes of its in- 
creise! 

“If we wish to see the Baptist de- 
nomination prosper, we must not ex- 
pend our zeal so much in endeavor. 
ing to make men Baptists, as in labor- 
ing to make Baptists and others 
Christians. If we lay out ourselves 
in the common cause of Christianity, 
the Lord will bless and increase us. 
By rejoicing in the prosperity of every 
other denomination, in so far as they 
accord with the mind of Christ, we 
shall promote the best interests ofour 
own. Butif we be more concerned 
to make proselytes to a party than 
converts to Christ, we shail defeat 
our own end; and however just our 
sentiments may be with respect to 
the subjects and mode of baptism, 
we shall be found symbolizing with 
the Pharisees, who were employed 
in tithing mint and cummin, to the 
neglect of judgment, mercy, and the 
love of God.” 


The sentiments expressed in 
the two last paragraphs are no- 
ble, and highiy honorable to the 
author. What a blessed union 


would exist in the world, if pro. 
fessed Christians of all denomi. 
nations were actuated by such 
principles. 

The third part of this volume 
consists of three Dialogues on 
Imputation, Substitution, and 
Particular Redemption; an an- 
swer to three Queries; a Medi- 
tation on the nature and progres- 
siveness of the Heavenly Glory; 
and the Essay on Truth, men- 
tioned in the title page. These 
are lately published for the first 
time; the preceding parts being 
composed of Essays, &c. origin- 
ally inserted in the London E- 
vangelical Magazine. The dia- 
logues, particularly, are written 
with real candor; the distinctions 
are made with uncommon clear- 
ness; and the conclusions to 
which the mind is led are, in our 
opinion, correct and scriptural. 
We should be happy to givea 
specimen of the temper and rea- 
soning displayed in these dia- 
logues, would it not take up 
more room than we can con- 
veniently spare. While perus- 
ing these pages, we have been 
frequently reminded of the illus- 
trious President Edwards, to 
whose writings some of the ablest 
passages in Mr. Fuller’s works 
bear a very honorable resem- 
blance. 

We have discovered nothing 
intended to propagate the opiu- 
ions of the Baptists,excepta short 
criticism on the Greek word 
from which we derive the word 
baptize; which criticism is in- 
tended to prove that zmmersion 
is the proper mode of adminis- 
tering baptism. Though most 
of our readers will probably dif- 
fer from the author on this point; 
yet we are convinced, that the 
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friends of sound principles and 
vital godliness will unite with us 
in wishing, that this volume may 
be extensively circulated. If 
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circulated, it will not, like many 
publications of the present day, 
stand on the shelf unread. 
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(Continued from p- 335.) 


IN CEYLON, 

The Missionary Brethren, Palm, 
Errhardt, and Read, continue their 
laudable exertions in different places ; 
but we are much concerned to siate, 
that the Missionary cause does not 

rosper inthe island. Pure and evan- 
gelical religion is hated and upposed by 
the nominal Christians. Many of the 
Malays and Cingalese, who had been 
baptized by the Dutch ministers when 
the island was in their possession, 
have relapsed into gross idolatry ; and 
the blind attachment of the natives in 
general to their abominable idols, to- 
gether with the difficulty of acquiring 
the Cingalese language, and the very 
limited number of Missionaries, all 
combine to hinder the progress of the 
Gospel in this populous domain of the 
British Empire. 

It is, however, some alleviation of 
our regret, that the desolate situation 
of the inhabitants, in a moral and reli- 
gious point of view, seems to be gen- 
erally felt; in consequence of which 
the presiding judge of that island has 
taken measures, we are informed, to 
obtain from home Christian teachers, 
for the instruction both of Europeans 
and of the natives. Some good men 
of high rank in military stations, with 
whom the Directors have had com- 
munication, are also strongly impress- 
ed with the feelings of compassion to- 
wards this destitute people, and are 
anxious to obtain suitable help. These 
good intentions it will be the duty and 
pleasure of the Directors to promote 
as far as may be in their power. 


By a diary received from Mr. Err- 
hardt, at Matura, which contains his 
proceedings from March, 1808, to the 
close of that year, it appears, that on 
the 4th of May, only about eight 
months after the period of his painful 
separation from Mr. Vos, his sphere 
of usefulness was again enlarged; and 
he was unexpectediy authorized, by a 
warrant from the governor, to perform 
all the duties of the ministerial office, 
in Matura, and its district. At Point 
de Galle also, which is near Matura, 
and where Mr. Vos was formerly sta- 
tioned, until called from thence to 
Columbo by Governor North, he was 
like wise encouraged to discharge the 
same duties. He appears to have en- 
tered on these labors in a spiritual 
frame of mind, and in the exercise of 
that Christian prudence which his cit- 
cumstances required. ‘The extracts 
from his diary in the Appendix (see 
No. V.) will sufficiently express his 
situation, views, and avocations. 

By a letter from Mr. W. Read, dat- 
ed at Point de Galle, Feb. 14, 1809, 
we find that he preached to the En- 
glish soldiers, and visited them when 
confined to the hospital ; and for the 
last two years had also exhorted in 
Dutch, on Lord’s-day evenings, in the 
house of a friend. He meets the 


most serious of the people at the house 
of one of the Dutch elders once a- 
week. He continued to-study the 
Cingalese language, in which he_ 
could read, write, and speak a little; 
and hoped by degrees to attain such 
maturity, as to expound the Scrip- 
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tures in that language. He kept a 
school for teaching Cingalese and 
Portugnese boys the English lan- 
guage, on which he engrafted reli- 
gious instruction; and had got two 
approved catechisms translated into 
Dutch, Portuguese, and Cingalese, 
which he hopes to get printed at Co- 
lumbo. He asks fora supply of Bibles, 
hymn-books, prayer books, &c. for his 
school, all which will be sent him: 
and says he has no doubt that much 
good may be done by good Missiona- 
ries who could speak the Cingalese 
language, notwithstanding the de- 
plorable darkness of that people, 
which, like Brother Errhardt, he de- 
scribes and laments in the most af- 
fecting terms. 

From Mr. Palm, who was situated 
at Tillipally, near Jatfnapatnam, we 
have received no later accounts than 
those published in the XXth Number 
of Transactions, dated Feb. 28, 180%. 
It is probable that his letters and 
journal are on their wav; and also 
communications from Mr. Kingel- 
taube; (who was at Palamcotta, in 
the Tinevelly district;) but none have 
yet reached us: it would appear, how. 
ever, by the agent’s account, that the 
latter is employing catechists to as- 
sist him in his labors. 


CHINA. 


Every account from our Missionary, 
Mr. Morrison, renews and heightens 
our satisfaction. By his indefatigable 
attention to the language, with the 
aid of able teachers, the principal dif- 
ficulties are surmounted; and it ap- 
pears that the period of his acquiring 
it completely, is by no means so dis- 
tant as might have been expected. 

His journals to the close of the 
year 1808, have been received, and 
letters to April 17, 1809: from the 
former, some extracts appear in our 
XXIst number of Transactions. Fur- 
ther interesting matter will be given 
in our future Numbers. 

It has proved of great advantage to 
him, that he copied and carried out 
with him the Chinege: translation of 
the gospels, &c. preserved in the 
British Museum; which he now finds, 
from his own increasing acquaintance 
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with the language, and the opinion of 
his Chinese assistants, to be exceed. 
ingly valuable, and which must, from 
the excellency of the style, have been 
produced by Chinese natives. 

Mr. Morrison has also obtained oth. 
er unexpected helps in reference to 
the Scriptures; particularly an Expo. 
sition of the Decalogue, in three vol. 
umes, in Chinese, which a native, pro- 
fessing the Koman Catholic religion, 
furnished him witt:. It is but justice to 
notice the constant and grateful atten. 
tion paid to Mr. Morrison by Yong 
Sam Tak, the Chinese native who 
assisted him when in London; and 
whose friendly services on many occa- 
sions, where anative only could serve 
him,have evinced his good disposition, 
and the tavorable impression made up. 
on his mind by Mr. Morrison’s up. 
rightness and benevolence 

The recent political disputes be- 
tween the Chunese and our country- 
men had occasionally interrupted his 
studies, and constrained him, with 
all the Europeans and Americans, re- 
peatedly to remove from Canton to 
Macao, where he continued at the 
date of the last letters. . 

His talents, and assiduity in ac- 
quiring the language, have already 
opened to him a prospect of such sup- 
prt, as will in future, lessen the 
great but unavuidable expenses of this 
important Mission, and probably se- 
cure to him a permanent residence. 
He had providentially met with a 
respectable and pious English family 
at Macao, (Mr. Morton’s,) who 
brought letters from Mr. Loveless; 
and shortly afterwards, he entered 
into the conjugal relation with Miss 
M., whose brother, an interesting 
youth, received his first serious im- 
pressions from the conversation of our 
Missionary Read at Ceylon. He had 
afterwards been greatly assisted, 
when at Madras, by Mr. Loveless, 
and by reading the works of Alieine 
and Doddridge. He immediately at- 
tached himself to Mr. Morrison, and 
was very desirous to devote himself 
wholly to the Lord, and the study of 
the Chinese language, with a view to 
Missionary labors. We cherish a hope 
that this youth will prove a great help 
to him; and at Mr. Morrison’s recom- 
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mendation, we have empowered him 
to receive Mr. Morton into the ser. 
vice of the Society, it his persever- 
ance, piety, and suitableness, should 
be manifested as he advances in year’s 
and experience. 

The following extracts will afford 
an interesting view of the state and 
progress of the great work in which 
our beloved Brother is engaged; and 
of the unabaiing piety which supports 
and animates his mind, under a priva- 
tion of the outward means and ordi- 
nances enjoyed in Christian society. 

1808. —** At the close of this year, I 
bless the Lord for his great gooditess 
manifested towards me in ten thou- 
sand instances. I bless him for a 
large portion of health, for the light 
of his countenance, and for success in 
my studies. I have not to rejoice 
over any brought from the error of 
their ways, and from their dumb 
idols, to serve the living and true 
God; yet I have to biess the Lord 
that he has granted me considerable 
success in the attainment of the lan- 
guage. I trust that the period of 
acquiring it thoroughly is by no means 
so distant as Lonce supposed it would 
be. Inthe grammar, dictionary, and 
Scriptures, and essays on the Chris- 
tian religion, which are proposed, I 
see an extensive field of labor that 
may be cultivated with advantage on 
the confines of this empire; and whilst 
that is effecting, the Lord may pre- 
pare the hearts of civil governors 
to open to us a great and effectual 
door. 

“Should you not have written to 
me as to what extent you will accred- 
itme in publishing the grammar and 
dictionary, or any part of the Scrip- 
tures, | hope you will be very partic- 
ular in your next communications on 
that head; and in contemplating the 
extent of their circulation, include 
the nations of Japan and Cochin Chi- 
na. I hope considerable benefit will 
accrue to your future Missionaries 
from the grammar and dictionary, and 
from the collection of Chinese books 
which I have made at your expense. 

“The grammar is prepared for the 
press, and the dictionary is daily fil- 
ling up. The MS, of the New Testa- 
Ment is in part fit to be printed. All 
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these, however, are deferred till I 
shall be more deeply versed in the 
language, that what ‘shall be done 
may not be hasty and imperfect. 

‘the whole expense for the first 
year, including food, house rent, books, 
tuition, domestics, and the expenses 
of removing to and from Canton, was 
upwards of £500. ‘he danger of in- 
curring still greater expense, pre- 
vents any steps being taken at present 
towards printing. Indeed nothing 
can be done till I be instructed to 
what expense I may go. 

‘IT have said above, that at present 
Ihave no prospect of entering the 
empire; and indeed, unless i were 
with great freedom, it is not desira- 
ble. The works I propose, and my 
personal assistance to your future 
Missionaries in the acquisition of the 
language, will be much better accom- 
plished where I now am, or at Pe- 
nang, than in China; and are, more- 
over, likely to be, by the blessing of 
God, productive of much greater 
good than even a residence at Pekin: 
An aversion to all foreigners is a 
leading feature in the disposition of 
this people. 

‘*But we raise our eyes to Jehovah 
our Savior; we shall not be discour- 
aged, but go forward Nothing is 
too hard for God. Hath he spoken, 
and will he not do it? O no; all the 
ends of the earth shall remember, and 
turn to the Lord, and the kindreds 
of the nations bow before him! Fare- 
well! 

Yours in the hope of eternal life 

through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
7 Rosert Morrison.” 


NORTH AMERICA. 


Mr. P1pGEeon appears to have been 
industrious in his evangelical labors 
at New Carlisle, and at Restigouche 
near the Bay of Chaleur, where his 
ministry has been well received, and 
seems to have been useful. He 
thought it, however, expedient to 
spend the last winter in Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island, where he arrived with 
his family in September. ‘Here,’ 
he says, ‘I am diligently employed in 
preaching the glorious. Gospel of ihe 
blessed God, and here I find an am- 
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ple field for making known the savor 
of that Name which is above every 
name. I expect to abide here during 
the winter, and should prefer remain- 
ing here altogether, should it meet 
the approbation of the Directors.” It 
is probable that he will return to his 
former station for the summer. - He 
describes both places as greatly need- 
ing many more laborers, the people 
being very destitute of instruction, 
yet earnestly desirous of obtaining it. 

Mr. Pidgeon informs us that Mr. 
Mitchell, formerly our Missionary, is 
settled at Ainherst, where he is dili- 
gent in preaching the word of life; 
and, he believes, also along the coasts 
of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 

A supply of Bibles, Testaments, 
and other books, which were sent to 
Mr. Pidgeon, have been gladly re- 
ceived; but many more are wanted in 
that destitute part of the world, and 
the Directors have lately ordered a 
new supply. 

( To be concluded in our next.) 
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From the Christian Observer. 


Havinc been emploved for some 
months past in arranging and collat- 
ing the Oriental Manuscripts in the 
public library of the university of 
Cambridge, brought by the Kev. Dr. 
Buchanan from the East, and by him 
presented to the university, 1 propose 
to give some account of them, or such 
of them as may be of use to the read- 
ers of the Christian Observer. ' pre- 
sume, sir, the communication of such 
notice will not be remote from the 
design of your publication. 

These manuscripts are chiefly Bid- 
ical, and are written in the Hebrew, 
Syriac,and Ethiopic languages. They 
were collected by Dr. Buchanan in 
India. The Hebrew manuscripts 
were obtained from the Black Jews, 
who have had settlements in India 
from time immemorial, and are now 
found in numbers about Cochin. 
These Jews differ in many respects 
from those of other countries, and 
bear evident marks of descendants 
from those ancient dispersions we 


read of in the Sacred History: they 
call themselves Bere Israel. They 
have the Hebrew Pentateuch, but 
scarcely know of any other books of 
Scripture. A copy of the Hebrey 
Pentateuch, written on goat-skins, 
and found in one of their synagogues, 
is in the Buchanan collection. The 
Syriac manuscripts were collected 
from the Syrian Christians in ‘Travan. 
core and Malayala, where a race of 
Christians has existed ever since the 
apostolic times; and the native Indian 
Christians bear the name of Chris. 
tians of St. Thomas to this day. 
They have the whole Bible, and other 
books not in our canon, extant in the 
Syriac language, and theirs is perhaps 
the purest of all the versions of Scrip. 
ture now known. There is in Dr. 
Buchanan’s collection, a copy of a Bi. 
ble, containing the books of the Old 
and New Testament with the Apoc. 
rypha, written on large folio vellum, 
and in the ancient or Estrangedo char. 
acter, and which was a present to 
Dr. Buchanan trom Mar Dionysius, 
the Archbishop of the Indian church, 
But though all these MSS. were 
brought from India, they were not all 
written in India; some were written 
at Antioch, Mesopotamia, and other 
parts of Syria, Asia, and Africa, 
Iam, &c. 
T. YEATES. 
Cambridge, Dec. 21, 1809. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE NEW SETTLEMENTS. 


We are happy to observe an increas- 
ing sense of the importance of rell- 
gion, in various parts of our country 
where the Gospel is not regularly 
preached. Leading men in such 
places are gradualiy becoming con- 
vinced, that religion is necessary t0 
the comfort and support of civil soci- 
ety: others go further, and regard 
with concern their prospects, and the 
prospects of their children, for eter 
nity. They, of course, are anxious to 
have ministers sent among them. 
These remarks apply, with more 0 
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less exactness, to a large part of the 
southern States. The number of can- 
didates for the ministry is by no means 
sufficient to supply the wants of the 
people. It has been desired, there- 
fore, that Missionaries should be sent 
to travel in these destitute parts of 
the country. The church session of 
Savannah, has generously made pro- 
vision forthe support of two Missiona- 
ries, who are to labor in the interior 
of the state of Georgia Messrs. 
Storrs and Fisk, the former of whom 
has lately completed his theological 
studies at Andover, have engaged in 
thisemployment. From a letter writ- 
ten by Mr. Storrs to the Rev. Dr. 
Morse, dated Savannah, Dec. 2lst, 
1810, the following brief extracts are 
made. 


‘‘Last week we made an excursion 
to Medway, Sunbury, &c. where we 
inet with many who professed to wish 
well to the cause of God in the wes- 
tern counties of the state, and bade 
us God speed in our expected tour. 
Your name, dear Sir, was often men- 
tioned at Medway, and your welfare 
inquired after with an earnestness 
that indicated a lively and affectionate 
remembrance of your former labors 
there. 

‘in Savannah, there is at present 
no special attention to the one thing 
needful, Christians in some instances 
seem animated and prayerful; in 
others lukewarm; but there is far 
greater regard she wn to Divine insti- 
tutions, than I expected to find. 

**Mr. Bolton has not been in Savan- 
nah since our arrival. I am told, that 
his subscription for this mission is two 
hundred dollars. 

‘‘At present we are furnishing our- 
selves with horses, that we may set 
out from this place on Monday next. 
We expect to spend two or three 
weeks this side of Augusta; and then 
attend the meeting of the Presbytery, 
winch convenes on the 11th of Janu- 
ary. We expect that one, or both of 
us will then receive ordination, as this 
is deemed a necessary qualification 
fora Missionary. After the meeting 
ofthe Presbytery, we shall go west- 
ward; but eur limits are yet wnde- 
fined. 
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“I cannot say yet, that Pregret my 
determination to come hither; but 


when I contemplate the awful re- 
sponsibility of my station, and my in- 
sufficiency to discharge its duties, I 
am ready to shrink from the labor. 
Through Divine grace I will go for- 
ward, and use my feeble efforts in the 
glorious cause of Jesus Christ. My 
hands will be strengthened, and my 
heart encouraged by the consideration 
that I have your prayers, and the 
prayers of others in my behalf.” 


oo 


SOCIETY FOR PROPAGATING THE 
GOSPEL. 


The following information relative te 
the Society for Propagating the Gose 
pel, is extracted from the copious and 
snteresting appendix to the Rev. Dr. 
Morse’s late Sermon delivered before 
that Society, entitled, Signs of the 
Times. 

We give, first, some of the most striting 
passages from the Reports of the 
Missionaries; and, secondly, the prese 


ent state of the funds of the Society. 


In a letter to the Secretary, dated 
January 1, 1810, Mr. Sergeant, ( Mis- 
sionary among the Stockbridge In- 
cians, ) mentions “the new difficulties 
Hendrick has to struggle with,” (in 
regard to the Western School) and 
adds, ‘I have good reason to hope all 
difficulties will be finally surmounted. 
I expect every mail to hear from him 
again. If any of your Societies in 
Boston have Bibles, Testaments, or 
Psalm books, to bestow on the poor, 
I could give them away to much ad- 
vaniage, not only to inquiring In- 
dians, but to white people, who are 
pvor and destitute. I might mention 
Negroes and Mulattoes, from whom 
I often have application. There 
seems to be a considerable degree of 
seriousness among the whites and 
blacks in this vicimity.” 

The Society, it will be perceived, 
directs its attention where the oppor- 
tunities are favorable, to stationary 
missions. Missionaries and others, 


who have the best means of tudging 
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of the advantages of these, compared 
with itinerary missions, give them a 
decided preference The Rev. Mr. 
Jenks of Bath, in a letter of the 11th 
September last, to the Secretary, ob- 
serves: **The practice of locating 
missionaries, so judiciously adopted 
ef late, bids fair to be productive of 
much good. Our Society in this 
quarter, are giving attention to it, 
and find it accelerates the settlement 
of ministers. You will congratulate 
us, dear Sir, on the flattering pros- 
pect of extending usefulness — Four 
ministers, it is thought, wiil soon 
have been added to the number of 
those in Oxford County, within a year. 
That part of the District will then be 
tolerably provided for, and thus allow 
the attention of these benevolent So- 
cietics to be extended east of the Ken- 
nebec with effect, and even of the 
Penobscot.” 

It is with peculiar pleasure, that 
the Society learns with what spirit 
and intelligence measures are adopt- 
ed in the District of Maine for the 
diffusion of useful knowledge, human 
and Divine, among the inhabitants. 
Impressed with a regard for the rising 
generation, a respectable number, in 
different counties from Portland to 
the Penobscot region, have associated 
upon an extensive plan, and are now 
incorporated under the name of ‘*The 
Eastern Society for propagating 
the knowledge of the sacred Scrip- 
tures, and establishing Christian Or- 
der, Instruction, and Piety, m the 
District of Maine.” Ina letter tothe 
Secretary, giving an account of this 
new Society. the Rev. Mr. Packard 
observes: **We propose not only to 
regard with alleviating tenderness 
families destitute of the Bible, but to 
manifest a peculiar solicitude for the 
rising generation. It is a part of our 
plan to urge Preceptors and School 
Masters to institute weekly inquiries 
concerning the morals and improve- 
ment of their pupils: and we have a- 
greed to reward diligence in reading 
and understanding the holy Scrip- 
tures, by bestowing on the most dili- 
gent in that important branch, Bibles 
and Testaments according to their 
merit announced by their instructor ” 

‘**Throughout the southerly and wes- 


terly parts of the State,” (of Rhode 
Island) says Mr. Coe, ‘‘there is no con. 
stant stated worship, I believe, attend. 
ed, except by the Sabbatasians & some 
others in Westerly and Hopkinton, by 
the people called Quakers in South 
Kingston, and the Indians in Charles. 
town. ‘Iwo houses of worship and 
churches of our order in those parts 
have long since been demolished J 
saw four houses of worship for the 
Baptists forsaken, and others much 
out of repair. ‘The people in general 
are greatly averse to the supporting 
of Ministers. Some devout people, 
chiefly of the Bapt st brethren, are to 
be found, however, in most places, 
who treat Missionaries with decent 
hospitality. In most or all of those 
piices, they may have occasional 
preaching by Baptists and_ others. 
In some other parts of the country 
they have staied worship of the dif- 
ferent orders of the Baptisis.” 

The account given by one of the 
Missionaries respecting the lax state 
of morals, particularly of the profana- 
tion of the Lord’s day, in some parts 
of Rhode Isiand, is very atlecting. 
‘Several ot my friends at told 
me that one of their neighbors, on 
that sacred day, had 25 men engaged 
in mowing his grass.” ‘*In the coun- 
try of about 4U miies I passed trom 
» the people hve generally withe 
out public worship; and no public 
teacher of any denomination statedly 
labors among them.” At—, 
Lord’s day, “1 had three meeiings, 
but their custom has been to have un- 
ly one ina day- The second, being 
near their usual time, was most at- 
tended The audiences were atten- 
tive; but many, it was suid, were at 
work upon their hay.” At —, 
** Mrs. lamented the want of 2 
meeting to attend, and observed, that 
the Sabbath was generally spent in 
visiting.”” ‘*1 rode about five mules 
and preached at a private house in 
this part of the country, the people 
who attend appear to hear with care. 
In this house, the woman mentioned, 
that she had not heard a sermon be- 
fore for nine months ~~‘ rhey told me 
that most of the people in the neigh- 
borhood spend Lord’s day im their 
common business, and that no staicd 
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meeting was attended within eight 
miles. Religious order is little 
known in this part of the country, 
even attables” At » *in com. 
pliance with the desire of a poor boy, 
i gave him a Testament. He was in 
his eleventh year, and could not tell 
who made him, and had no knowl- 
edge of existence after death.” 
Lord’s day, **In the morning, young 
men and women were seen riding on 
a party of pleasure ” ‘*On our re- 
turn,” from public worship, P. M. 
“we met anumber of men returning 
from fishing, with fish in baskets.” 

Twenty three years have elapsed 
since the Society was incorporated by 
an act of the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts. The funds were commenced 
byacollection from the Congregation- 
al churches, under sanction of a Brief 
gr:nted by the Government; and have 
since been augmented by a private 
subscription among the members of 
the ‘ociety, and other p:ous and be- 
nevolent persons, and by sundry dona- 
tions and legacies. Sketches of the 
rise and progress of the Society may 
be found in its preceding publications 
to the year 1808. 

Ti:e Society sensible of its high re- 
sponsibility, will proceed in the cul- 
ture of the extensive field, which in- 
vites its labors; cherishing the hope, 
that it will receive the continued pat- 
ronage of the Government under 
whose auspices it was instituted, the 
aid of charitable and pious individuals, 
the co-operation of similar Societies, 
and the blessing of that Be1nc, who, 
when man has planted and watered, 
giveth the increase. 





STATE OF THE FUNDS, May, 1810. 


Income. 
Dis.Cts, Dis.Cts. 
Old 6per cent Stock, 
$!1000 nom’i, real 
value, Ap’! 5, 1810, 5748 60 
Deferred 6 per cent, tae 61 


4000 nom. real val. 3061 60 


Vou. III. Vew Series. 


Society for Propagating the Gosfted. 377 


Brought forward : $528 61 
Exchanged and con- 
verted 6 per cent 
Stock, é 

Union Bank Stock, 


nom. value, 6300, 


576562 345 93 


cost 6713 441 
Massachusetts State 
Notes ° : 800 40 
Bonds & Mortgages 900 54 
$1409 54 


Donation from William Phil- 
lips, Esq. to be expended the 
current year - - 500 

Received in November, Collec- 
tion at Church in Chauncey 
Place, after Annual Sermon 248 26 

Received a bequest from the 
laie Mrs. Lydia Dawes, thro’ 
the Executor of her Will, 
Benjamin Goddard, Esq. 300 
Received a Donation, through 
Rev Dr. Lathrop - - 20 


EES 


$2477 80 


*,”* About four tenths of the $1409 
annual income, arises from a Dona- 
tion of J. Alford, Esq. and is appro- 
priated exclusively to the Indians. 


BOOKS DISTRIBUTED. 


Since the establishment of the Society 
in 1787, they have purchased and 
distributed, 

Bibles - - - os 1182 


Testaments - - 1843 
Psalters - - - 945 
Watts’s Psalms and Hymns - 646 
Primers - - - - 9494 


Spelling books - ~ - 2741 
Doddridge’s Rise and Progress 1398 
Sermons and Tracts, many of 


them bound books - - 20305 





Total $2,554 ° 


Jn addition to the above, the Soci- 
ety, in May, 1899, voted to expend 
one hunderd dollars for the purchase of 
books for distribution, 


48 


4 
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MISSIONARIES FOR A. D. 1810. 


Misstonaries. 


Places of abode. 
Mr. Samuel Sewall Bath 


Locations. _ Time. 
Months. Wks. 


Vicinity of Pownal 6 


Rev. Hezekiah May Brownsville —_—‘ Vicinity of Brownsville 3 
—— Daniel Lovejoy Vassalborough Vassalboro’, Sedgwick &c. 4 
—— Nath’l Webster Biddeford Eastport and vicinity 5 
—— Curtis Coe Newcastle Rhode Island 4 
Mr. Amos J. Cook Fryeburg Vicinity of Fryeburg 3 
Rev. John Sawyer Bangor Lincolnton, Elkinston, &c. 3 
—— John Sergeant N.Stockbridge New Stockbridge 12 
-—— Daniel Oliver Boston W. parts of the state of N. Y.2 








OFFICERS ELECTED MAY, 1810. 


WitxLtaM Puiuuipes, Esa. President. 

Rev. Joun Laturop, D. D. Vice President. 
Rev. AnreuL Houimes, D. D. Secretary. 

Rev. WiLL1aM CHANNING, Assistant Secretary, 
Mr. Samuet H. Wattey, Treasurer. 

Rev. Jonn Exior, D. D. Vice Treasurer. 


SELECT COMMITTEE. 


SAMUEL SALISBURY, Esa. 
Rev. Joseru Eck.ey, D. D. 
Hon, Dup.ey A. Tyne. 

Hon. Joun Davis. 

Rey. Jepip1aH Morsg, D. D. 


REVIVAL OF RELIGION IN OR- 
WELL, VERMONT. 


The following account we give the 
more readily, as it corresponds with 
what has taken place within our knowl- 
edge, in @ part of the country quite re- 
mote from any part of Vermont. As 
some pious persons may be afraid, that 
these extraordinary effects are the re- 
sult of enthusiasm, we deem it proper 
to state, that similar appearances have 
been lately exhibited in different places, 
and that al? that portion of the Clergy, 
who believe in revivals of religion at 
all, and who have been made acquaint 
ed with these appearances, have, so far 
as we have been able to learn, rejoiced 


in them as glorious manifestations of 


Divine grace. Ed. Pan. 
(From the Vermont Adviser.) 
Ar the time of my settlement, in the 
year 1808, there were about sixty 


members belonging to the church. 
On the day of my ordination, there 
existed an unusual solemnity, and, as 
afterwards appeared, the beginning 
ofa special religious attention. The 
consequence was that about 30 per- 
sons gave evidence of being created 
anew in Christ Jesus. After this 
nothing of importance occurred, and 
a state of uncommon stupidity ensued 
until about the first of last January. 
Previous, however, to any extraor- 
dinary impressions on the minds of 
the unrenewed, there was an une 
common degree of animation visible 
in Christians. They appeared to 
have a deep and penitent sense of 
their past remissness, and an anxious 
concern for the conversion and salva- 
tion of their fellow men. About this 
time, the church, by particular 
agreement, and Ltrust in their prac- 
tice, set apart three times in a day 
for the purpose of secret devotion. 
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the special design of which was to 
implore the convincing and sanctify- 
ing influences of the Divine spirit. 
The consequence was, that harmony 
and brotherly love prevailed in the 
church to as great a degree as I have 
ever witnessed among the friends of 
Zion. A little subsequent to the hope- 
ful appearances in the church, several 
young people were induced to at- 
tend a religious conference in Shore- 
haa, an adjacent town, in which an 
uncommonly extensive revival of re- 
ligion then prevailed. At this con- 
ference two or three of them receiv- 
ed impressions, which never left 
them until they submitted uncondi- 
tionally to the terms of salvation. 
When they returned from Shore- 
ham, they attended religious confer- 
ences, and although it was some 
time after, before they entertained a 
hope of their conversion to Christ, 
they could not refrain from publicly 
expressing a sense of their danger 
and of the extreme depravity of their 
hearts. This appeared to produce 
considerable effect upon the minds 
of a number of others. From this 
time religious meetings were exceed- 
ingly solemn. The number of them 
was also greatly increased, and they 
were generally crowded. The work, 
about the same time, spread with 
great rapidity into three or four dif- 
ferent districts, The utmost atten- 
tion was paid to every part of relig- 
ious worship. It was not uncommon 
io see a number of awakened persons 
three or four miles distant from 
home! such was the strength of 
their solicitude to Know what they 
should do to be saved. Inthe course 
of this work, it reached one of the 
schools. And when it is considered 
what obstacles it had to encounter in 
its progress, I think it will be ap- 
parent, that few, if any circum- 
stances, occurred among us, which 
tended more effectually to display the 
agency of God and to evince the fu- 
tility of human opposition. The pre- 
ceptor of the school was a youth, in 
age not far from a number of his 
scholars, and in sentiment a profes- 
sed Infidel. But the power of God 


was not to be counteracted, nor his 
\urposes to be disannulled. Two 
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females, who belonged to the school, 


‘the oldest fifteen, the other eleven, 


had for some time been sensibly im- 
pressed with a view of their lost state 
by nature, and were at length made 
hopefully the subjects of saving grace. 
At an intermission of the school, 
they called on their companions to 
come and hear what God had done 
for their souls, and exhorted them to 
go to Christ, whois a holy, yet a 
kind and merciful Savior. Their ex- 
hortations had a powerful effect, and 
appeared to be attended with the con- 
vincing influences of the Holy Spirit. 
At the expiration of the common 
period of the intermission, the pre- 
ceptor collected his scholars, that 
they might proceed with their usual 
studies. But what must have been 
his surprise, when, among the whole 
number, consisting of more than thir- 
ty, there was scarcely one, who 
could fix his attention on any thing, 
except his eternal welfare! On their 
being first collected, he perceived, 
that their minds were solemn and 
deeply affected. He inquired the 
cause, and found that their impres- 
sions were of a religious nature. 
They desired him to pray. But think 
of the ability of an infidel to pray, or 
to point out to inquiring souls the 
method of salvation. In some meas- 
ure conscious of his inability as well 
as indisposition, he sent and request- 
ed the aid of two men, who professed 
religion. Whenthe request came, I 
was providentially present, and re- 
paired directly to the school-house. 
The scene which here presented it- 
self, was both joyful and distressing, 
and beyond any thing I had ever be- 
fore witnessed. Some were exclaim- 
ing that they were going immediate- 
ly to eternal ruin, othérs, that they 
could not live in their present state 
of distress, and others were inquir- 
ing in the language of Scripture, 
‘*What shall we do?” Aware, that 
such circumstances were wholly in- 
consistent with communicating infor- 
mation, I felt it necessary to soothe 
their feelings and calm their passions, 
which was at length effected, not, 
however, without extreme exertion, 
After the tumult of their passions had 
ina measure subsided, I made in- 
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quiry concerning the state of their 
miads, and tound that almost all the 
oldest scholars were sensible that 
they were great” sinners and justly 
deserving endless misery, while the 
alarm and agitation of the children 
were principally the effect of sympa- 
thy. inthe meantime a number of 
the brethren of the church were 
coilected, and the remainder of the 
day was spent ia prayimg with the 
scholars and giving them religious in- 
struction, 

fhe teacher of the school, who 
should not be forgoiten, and who, I 
hope, wili be had in merciful remem- 
brance before God, stood. when I 
entered his school, apparently in a 
stute of wonder and amazement. 
Knowing his sentiments, I inquired 
the cause of the singular and melan 
choly condition, in which 1 found his 
scholars. He replied that he did not 
know. I asked him if he had been 
correcting them He said, he had 
no'. I then asked him what he 
thought was the occasion of the pres- 
en' state of his school. He answer- 
ed, that he could allege no philo- 
sophical reason. Remaining still dis- 
sa’isficd with his answer, I pressed 
the last question. Bemg no longer 
able to evade a direct reply, and be- 
ing unwiling to give me an untrue 
account of his opinion, he answered, 
with tears involuntarily bursting 
from his eyes, ‘1 begin to think it is 
the Spirit of God.” ‘And well you 
may,” I answered. ‘‘for I do not see 
how an Atheist could doubt it.” From 
that period, he began to be alarmed, 
and continued to be concerned until, 
as is charitably hoped by Christians, 
he was translated from darkness into 


light. The work in this school ter- . 


minated in the hopeful conversion of 
the master, and,if my recollection be 
correct, of sixteen of the oldest of 
his scholars. A similar occurrence 
was witnessed in another school, but 
not so striking, and nothing pecuhiar- 
ly interesting attended it, different 
from what has been related in the 
preceding account. 


Two Deists, one or two Universal- 
ists, three or four persons above 
fifty, and two above seventy, have 
been, in the judgment of charity, 
born into the kingdom of Christ. 
One of them has since died in the 
triumphs of faith. 

The means of conviction were vari- 
ous. Some dated their first concern 
from hearing the experience of others, 
some from exhortation, others from 
preaching, or from the doctrine of 
election, an apprehension, that they 
were not elected, arising in their 
minds, 

The numbers of different ages, 
who have been, as it is hoped, saving- 
ly interested in this work are the 
following: Forty between eight and 
fourteen; fifty between fourteen and 
twenty three; and fifty-seven or eight 
from twenty-three and upward. 

Among one hundred and fifty who 
are considered subjects of the work, 
I know of but four or five instances 
of such backsliding, as should de. 
stroy Christian charity. 

The effusion of the Divine Spirit 
among us appeared to terminate last 
April. Since that time nothing un- 
common has occurred. Seventy six 
have joined our church, ten stand 
propounded, twenty, or not far from 
that number, have united with the 
Baptists. The remainder have not 
vet made a public profession of their 
faith. 

MASON KNAPEN. 

Orwell, October 26, 1810. 





ORDINATIONS. 


OrvaINeEpD, lately at Easton, (N. Y.) 
the Rev. LurHER SHELDEN.  Ser- 
mon by the Rev. Holland Weeks of 
Pittsford, (Vt-) 

On the 24th of Oct. last, over the 
Congregational church and _ society 
in Turner, (Maine,) the Rev. AL- 
LEN Gree.ty. Sermon by the Rev. 
Mr. Brown of North Yarmouth, 
(Maine,) from 1 Cor. iy. 2. 


18 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





GERMANY. 


A list of German Geographical 
Works lately published. 


(Concluded from p. 343.) 


THE principality of Weimar, 2 sheets, 
by Gussefeld, an able mathematician 
who died lately. 2 dolls. 

Riedie’s river Atlas of Bavaria. 
Very minute. Two (ivraisons cost 
24 dolls. and make not half of the 
work. The 3d, 12 dolls. is just now 
given out. 

A map of the mine district of the 
Horz. 4 sheets. Not so exact as 
that of Loxius but of greater extent. 

1309. 

Carte de la Moyenne Marche. 1 
sheet, at Berlin; very large. 2 dolls. 
very good. 

Germany by Solzman. 4 sheets. 
3 dolls. 

Belesliali’s map of Greece, in Greek 
letters and language, 12 sheets. 22 
1-2 dolis. Published in Greece. It is 
not quité new; but I have lately ob- 
tained it. It is very instructive with 
respect to both ancient and modern 
geography, and pretty well executed, 
though not exact as to astronemical 
situation, 

Reyman’s map of Europe, publish- 
ed at Berlin last month. 20 sheets, 
small folio. The projection very 
good; the single parts exact in situ 
ation; the spelling of the names not 
germanified nor frenchified; the en- 
graving and coloring excellent. Only 
one fault in the drawing,. that the 
mountains are laid down as all of the 
same height; even the higher parts 
of countries are laid down as moun- 
tains. 20 dolls. 

But I must finish; leaving what 
remains to another letter. I make no 
mention of a number of very good 
maps of only a single sheet; the best 
by Solgzman, Gussefeld, Stieler, Reich- 
ard, Mannert, Baron Lichtenstein, Rey- 
man, and others. The number of 


maps for new editions alone, with 
new titles, May amount to near i00 
in Germany, annually. 

I hope next year to send you an- 
other volume of my Geography of the 
United States, contamimng Virginia 
and the Carolinas. The war, andthe 
increased occupations of my office as 
public librarian, have hindered me, 
and interrupted the work 

I hope you will pardon the bad 
writing of this long letter. I only 
wish it may interest you. I have the 
honor tu be, with due esteem, Rev. 


Sir, your most obedient servant, 
«8 “##«# 


Another letter from the same gentle- 
man to the Rev. Dr. Morse, being a 
continuation of the same subjeciy dat- 
ed Nov. 28th, 1309. 


As Mr. Webb, a gentleman of your 
city, kindly offers to take a parcel 
with him for the Rev. Dr. Eliot and 
you, I take the liberty of sending you 
anew book, which will interest you. 
It is not only the newest of the kind, 
but also the most accurate; especial- 
ly that part of it which regards Eu- 
rope. The map joined to it is the 
best extant and the newest; being 
that of a kingdom* whose ruler made 
his first appearance in America,—a 
glorious one indeed—it will be ac- 
ceptable. The book, though written 
in our language, is easily understood, 
even without understanding German, 
and may give some information to be 
relied upon. 

My other parcel for you, which 
went with Capt. Hopkins, will have 
reached you before this. 

Supposing you will not dislike my 
account of new German Geographical 
books, I shall continue it to this day. 

Mr. Wahl, Professor at Halle, a 
very learned orientalist, has given a 
Description of Hindvostan, the La- 
drones, Maldives, and Ceylon, con- 

* Westphalia. 
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taining much information under a 
heap of rubbish of learned materials 
not at all to the purpose. 

Enrman continues his geography 
in the light manner of Pinkerton, 
more for amusement and rather su- 
perticial knowledge; bat still the best 
of that kind, and more accurate than 
Pinkerton, England excepted. 

Fabn, Protessor at Eriang, whose 
abridgment of universal Geogr.phy 
iS aS concise as itis useful, and has 
already had several editions, has re- 
sumed his large Geography. But 
this cannot have a great run, us Ger 
many alone wiil occupy at least ten 
large octavos, and, betore he finishes, 
will be entirely changed. ‘This au- 
thor has more diligence than judg- 
ment. 

Leonhardi’s new description of 
Leipsic; a very good one of a town 
renowned not only for us University, 
which is one of the bestin the world, 
but also for its fair, which is fre- 
quemed by merchants from almost 
all Europe, even ‘Lurks, Greeks, Kus- 
sians, &c. It is the seat of the great- 
est trade in books, in the world. 

Stein has written a Geography 
adapted to the continual changes in 
this science, inourtimes. He gives 
the natural boundaries of mountains, 
and rivers; and describes the natural 
productions, commerce, and princi- 
pal towns, without attending to the 
political divisions, and the govern- 
ment. His‘vork is at least ingenious. 

Hoff and Facob’s description of the 
forest of Thuringen, (the scene of the 
late Prussian unhappy war.) with 
maps and engravings. Very par- 
ticular. 

Uslanshi’s Letters on Poland, Aus- 
tria, Saxony, and Bavaria. 2 vols. 
Interesting; particularly as to Poland. 

Kehfue’s Letters on Italy. 2 vols. 
The author lived there from 1801 to 
1805, and describes the new state of 
that country with great veracity. 
One sees that this land is not made 
more happy by its revolutions, than 
otiiers. 

Crome on Brazil; » fugitive per- 
formance from the common sources, 
aud for common readers good enough. 

Luder on the industry and agricul- 
ture of the Portuguese. ‘The author 


is now removing from Brunswick, 
where he was professor, to Gottin- 
gen. He is a man of great parts, and 
imagination. But he imduiges his 
imagination too much. His ideas of 
Portugal are exceedingly untavora- 
ble to the country, the peopie, and 
the government; in which he finds at 
present very little that is goed. He 
pleads Ais cause, or hypothesis, with 
much wit. In many things he is in 
the mght. 

Peru by Schmid, translated from the 
Span sh of tne Mercurio Peruano, 
Which was compieted by Humbold, 
and not publisied trom a few parts 
only, as that was which Skinner 
made use of in England. 2 vols’ I 
can the better value this book on ac- 
count of the manuscripts which I 
possess.* 

Store's Russia under Alexander. 
vol. ix This work is historica’, po- 
litical, and geographical. ‘Lhe au- 
thor, having iived many years at 
Petersburg, formerly wrote a statis- 
tical account of Russia, in a folio 
volume of tables like those of Hassel. 

Acinvek’s Heidelberg and its envi- 
rons. Heidelberg has an ancient 
university, now greatly revived, and 
situated in a delicious, charming 
country. 

Hassel has published vol. i. of a 
universal European Statistical Alma. 
nac, to consist of two volumes annu- 
ally, giving from the best sources the 
present political state of government, 
the names of ministers and other 
members of udministration, &c. It 
is pretty exact. 

The Asiatic Magazine; 2 vols. 4to. 
with cuts, and maps: partly from the 
Asiatic Researches, but mixed with 
original materials from traveliers and 
correspondents in Asia. 

Murr’s accounts of several coun- 
tries of Spanish America. vol. 1. 8vo. 
The editor, a learned polygraph at 
Nuremberg, 1s a great friend of the 
ex jesuits, who has already pubiished 
many travels of the late Missionaries. 
This is a continuation. The style 
must be overlooked; as also much of 
those minutie, that seem interesting 
to a Roman Catholic Missionary. 


* See Panoplist for Dec. p. 342. 
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Beside this, there is much that is in- 
teresting. 

I omit a great many geographical 
catch-penny publications, on Portu. 
gal, Spain, Austria, Brazil, &c. 

You may be certain that every book 
of voyages and travels, appearing in 
foreign countries, is translated into 
German, if our booksellers can only 
get a copy. We have half a dozen 
collections of travels of long stand. 
ing; one already of 40 vols. in ten 
years; others of 20, or more. 

Of Spain there appeared in France 
lately a verv exact description, with 
maps, by Laborde This bas been 
abridged, corrected, and translated, 
by one of my former pupils, at present 
dismissed professor at the university 
of Wurtzburg. He has travelled in 
Spain himself, and had given, about 
ten years ago, a very well written 
description of his travels. and after- 
wards a supplement to Bourgoign’s 
account of Spain, an excellent book 
with which you are acquainted. The 
author, (fermerly French ambassador 
at Madrid, then several years at 
Hamburg, then at Copenhagen, and 
now at Dresden,) will soon give a 
fourth edition. Buthe will not be 
allowed to describe the country, as it 
is at present. 

You see that we are still very busy 
in point of literature. You wiil 
scarce find any science that is not 
cultivated by Germans. There is 
much outcry about our exuberant 
multitude of authors and books; but 
you must consider thai these many 
books are not all writtenin Germany; 
but also in Switzerland, Holland, 
Denmark, Hungary, Poland, Prussia, 
and Russia.. Even some authors who 


write in German, are Swedes, French 
subjects, as forexample, in Alsace 
on the Rhine, &c. Our language is 
read from Berne to Archangel, and 
from Hermanstadt, in Transylvania, 
to Copenhagen and Stockholm. 
Wishing you all prosperity and 
health, I have the honor to be with 
much esteem, Rey. Sir, your most 


obedient servant, 
* #2 * € 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

An Appeal to the public relative 
tu the unlawfulness of marrying a 
wife’s sister. By Benjamin Trum- 
bull, 0. D. Pastor of the Church in 
North H.ven, (Conn.)  E. Hudson, 
Hartford. 1810. pp. 18 Svo 

A Funeral Discourse, delivered at 
the interment of the Rev. Nathaniel 
Noyes, in the north Congregational 
Church of Newburyport, Dec. 14th, 
1810. By Samuel Spring, D. D. 
Newburyport, E. W. Allen. 1810. 

The American Reader; or elegant 
selections in prose and poetry, de- 
signed for the improvement of Youth 
in the art of reading and speaking 
with propriety and beauty, and for 
the cultivation of a correct moral 


taste: particularly for the use of 


schools. By Asa Lyman, A. M. 
Portland, (Maine;) Lyman, Hall, 
& Co, 1810. 12mo. 62 1-2 cents. 


NEW EDITION OF 

The Lite and VJharacter of Miss 
Susanna Anthony, who died in New- 
port, (R. 1.) June 23d, 1791, in the 
65th year of her age. Compiled by 
Samuel Hopkins, D D. Second edi- 
tion. Portland, (Maine,) Lyman, 
Hall, & Co. pp. 187. 12mo. 75 cts. 
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OBITUARY. 


———_ in December last, at Newbu- 
(Mass ) the Rev. NATHANIEL 
Nox ES, pastor of a Congregational 
church in thattown. The following 
particulars are derived from the Rev. 
Dr. Spring’s sermon at his interment. 
Mr. Noyes was born in 1735; early 
made a public profession of religion; 
was educated at Princeton College 


under President Burr, where he re- 
ceived a degree in 1759; and soon af- 
ter became a preacher of the Gospel. 
From that time till his late illness. a 
period of more than fifty years, he 
labored faithfully in the ministry, 
without being confined one Sabbath 
by sickness. He was unwearied in 
his exertions for the spiritual good of 
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mankind; a faithful preacher, sound 
and consistent in doctrine, and exem- 
plary in life; a man who *‘spoke with 
force, because ‘he spoke the truth.” 
In all the domestic and. pastoral rela- 
tions, he was a pattern worthy of im- 
itation. The last Sabbath he was in 
the pulpit, he preached in a devout 
and elevated manner from these 
words: Now lettest thou thy servant de- 
part in peace; for mine eyes have seen 
thy Salvation. Soon after the first at- 
tack of the sickness of which he died, 
he was convinced he should not re- 
cover; and said, with manifest sub- 
mission, ‘“My work is done. The 
Lord is about to call me home.” 
From that time to his death, during 
several weeks of languishing, the pe- 
culiar doctrines of grace, which hehad 
uniformly preached, were the chosen 
subjects of conversation. To one of 
his brethren in the ministry the good 
man said; **It does appear to me, that 
the doctrines I have endeavored te 
preach, are safe to believe, safe to o- 
bey, and safe to venture our everlast- 
ing all upon. And I am ashamed 
that they had no more influence on 
my life.” Though modest and diffi- 
dent in his professions, he expressed 
his entire confidence in the rectitude 
of the Divine government, his unre- 
served submission to God’s righ'eous 
will in the view of his own demerit, 
and his steady hope of salvation in 
Christ’s name. 

Lately, in England, the Rt. Hon. 
Georce Lecce, Earl of Dartmouth, 
Lord Chamberlain to the king, cele- 
brated for his strict rel gious princi- 
ples, though in the midst of a court. 


Correspondents. 


Lately, at Norfolk, (Con.) Mrs. 
Racue: Ferry, aged 101. A cen. 
tury sermon, from Gen. xv. 15, was 
delivered in her presence on the day 
that she completed her 100th year, at 
which period she retained the powers 
of her mind to a most wonderful de- 
gree. She soon after began to decay; 


but died firm in the faith of Jesus 


Christ. 

Lately, at Linithgow, (N. Y.) 
Henry W. Lrvincsrown, Esq. aged 
43, formerly a Representative in Con- 
gress. He was graduated at Yale 
College, in 1786. 

Lately, at boster, (R. I) Capt. Pe. 
TER Cooke, aged 91. His descend. 
ants amount to 400. 

At Salem, (Mass ) onthe 5th in- 
stant, the Hon. Jown TREADWELL, 
aged 72. We hope to give some fur- 
ther notice of this gentleman in our 
obituary of next month. 

At Boston, on the 11th instant, the 
Hon. and Rev Joseru Cuiay, aged 
46, formerly a judge inthe state of 
Georgia, and late pastor of the First 
Bap‘ist Church in Boston 

Lately, in a cave, in New Jersey, a 
Mr. Puyt, a native of Switzerland. 
He had lived 26 years in the cave. 
The copy-right of his history has been 
secured. 

Lately, in Virginia, the Hon. Cyr- 
rus GriFFIN, for many years dis- 
trict judge of the United States for 
for the state of Virginia. 

In England, on the Za of Nov. last, 
the Princess AMELIA, the youngest 
child of the present King and Queen, 
aged 27. 


= 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A CORRESPONDENT inquires, whether it would not be for the interest of re- 
ligion, that another Life of President Edwards should be wriiten? We may 
take occasion to mention this subject again. 

An accoun' of the ordination of the Rev. THomas Punperson over the 
Church and Society in Union Parish, Pittsfield, was transmitted to us long 


ago, but did not reach us till lately 


We mention it in this manner, les: it 


should be thought by our correspondent, that we either carelessly, or pur- 
posely, omitted to insert his communication. 

We are requested to state, that the sum of $9.76 contributed to the Cent 
Society by ladies in Wenham, and transmitted to the treasurer by the Rev. 
Rufus Anderson, was omitted in the last accounts of that Society. 








